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POPULAR TALES. 





THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX. 





BY EDWARD L. BULWER. 


In the time of which I am about to speak there was no particular 
enmity between the various species of brutes; the dog and the hare 
chatted very agreeably together; and all the world knows that the 
wolf, unacquainted with mutton, had a particular affection for the 
lamb. In these happy days, two most respectable cats, of very old 
family, had an only daughter; never was kitten more amiable, or 
more seducing. As she grew up she manifested so many charms, 
that she in a little while became noted as the greatest beauty in the 
neighbourhood : need I describe her perfections? Suffice it to say, 
that her skin was of the most delicate tortoise-shell, that her paws 
were smoother than velvet, that her whiskers were twelve inches 
long at the least, and that her eyes had a gentleness altogether 
astonishing in a cat. But if the young beauty had suitors in plenty 
during the lives of monsieur and madame, you may suppose the 
number was not diminished when, at the age of two years and a 
half, she was left an orphan, and sole heiress to all the hereditary 
property. In fine, she was the richest marriage in the whole coun- 
try. Without troubling you with the adventures of the rest of her 
lovers, with their suit and their rejection, I come at once to the two 
rivals most sanguine of success—the dog and the fox. 

Now the dog was a handsome, honest, straightforward, affec- 
tionate fellow. 

** For my part,”’ said he, “I don’t wonder at my cousin’s refusing 
bruin the bear, and gauntgrim the wolf; to be sure they give them- 
selves great airs, and call themselves ‘noble,’ but what then? Bruin 
is always in the sulks, and gauntgrim always in a passion; a cat of 
any sensibility would lead a miserable life with them: as for me, I 
am very good-tempered when I am not put out; and I have no 
fault except that of being angry if disturbed at my meals. I am 
young and good-looking, fond of play and amusement, and alto- 
gether as agreeable a husband as a cat could find in a summer’s 
day. If she marries me, well and good; she may have her property 
settled on herself—if not, I shall bear her no malice; and I hope I 
I sha’n’t be too much in love to forget that there are other cats in 
the world.” 

With that the dog threw his tail over his back, and set off to his 
mistress with a gay face on the matter. 

Now the fox heard the dog talking thus to himself—for the fox 
was always peeping about in holes and corners, and he burst out 
a-laughing when the dog was out of sight. 

“ Ho, ho, my fine fellow,” said he, “not so fast, if you please; 
you’ ve got the fox for a rival, let me tell you.” 

The fox, as you very well know, is a beast that can never do any 
thing without a mancuvre; and as, from his cunning, he was 
generally very lucky in any thing he undertook, he did not doubt 
for a moment that he should put the dog’s nose out of joint. Rey- 
nard was aware that in love one should always, if possible, be the 
first in the field, and he therefore resolved to get the start of the 
dog and arrive before him at the cat’s residence. But this was no 
easy matter; for though reynard could run fester than the dog for 
a little way, he was no match for him in a journey of some dis- 
tance. ‘‘ However,” said reynard, “ those good-natured creatures 
are never very wise; and I think I know already what will make 
him bait on his way.” 

With that, the fox trotted pretty fast by a short cut in the wood’s, 
and getting before the dog, laid himself down by a hole in the earth 
and began to how! most piteously. 

The dog, hearing the noise, was very much alarmed; “ See 
now,” said he, “if the poor fox has not got himself into some 
scrape. Those cunning creatures are always in mischief; thank 
heaven, it never comes inte my head to be cunning.” And the 
good-natured animal ran off as hard as he could to see what was 
the matter with the fox. 

“Oh dear!” cried reynard; “ what shall I do, what shall I do! 
my poor little sister has gotten into this hole, and I can’t get her 
out—she’ll certainly be smothered.” And the fox burst out a-howl- 
ing more piteously than before. 

“But, my dear reynard,” quoth the dog, very simply, “ why 
don’t you go in after your sister ?”’ 

“Ah, you may well ask that,” said the fox; “but, in trying to 
get in, don’t you perceive that I have sprained my back, and can’t 
stir? oh dear! what shall I doif my poor little sister gets smothered?” 
_ “Pray don’t vex yourself,” said the dog; “I'll get her out in an 
instant;” and with that he forced himself with great difficulty into 
the hole. 

Now no sooner did the fox see that the dog was fairly in, than 
he rolled a great stone to the mouth of the hole, and fitted it so 
tght that the dog, not being able to turn round and scratch against 
it with his forepaws, was made a close prisoner. 

“Ha, ha,” cried reynard, laughing outside; ‘amuse yourself with 
my poor little sister while I go and make your compliments to 

madamoiselle the cat.” 

With that reynard set off at an easy peace, never troubling his 
head what became of the poor dog. When he arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cat’s beautiful mansion, he resolved to pay a visit 
‘0 a friend of his, an old magpie that lived in a tree, and was well 
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acquainted with al] the news of the place. “ For,” thought rey- 
nard, “I may as well know the weak side of my mistress that is to 
be, and get round it at once.” 

The magpie received the fox with great cordiality, and inquired 
what brought him so great a distance from home. 

“Upon my word,” said the fox, “nothing so much as the plea- 
sure of seeing your ladyship, and hearing those agreeable anecdotes 
you tell with so charming a grace; but, to let you into a secret— 
be sure it don’t go further—” 

“On the word of a magpie,” interrupted the bird. 

“Pardon me for doubting you,” continued the fox, “I should 
have recollected that a pie was a proverb for discretion; but, as I 
was saying, you know her majesty the lioness.” 

“ Surely,” said the magpie, bridiing. 

“Well; she was pleased to fall in—that is to say-—to—take a 
caprice to your humble servant, and the lion grew so jealous that I 
thought it prudent to decamp; a jealous lion is no joke, let me as- 
sure your ladyship. But mum’s the word.” 

So great a piece of news delighted the magpie. She could not but 
repay it in kind, by all the news in her budget. She told the fox 
all the scandal about bruin and gauntgrim, and she then fell to work 
on the poor young cat. She did not spare her foibles, you may be 
quite sure. The fox listened with great attention, and he learned 
enough to convince him, that however the magpie exaggerated, the 
cat was susceptible to flattery, and had a great deal of imagination. 

When the magpie had finished, she said, “But it must be very 
unfortunate for you to be banished from so magnificent a court as 
that of the lion.” 

“ As to that,” answered the fox, ‘I consoled myself for my exile, 
with a present his majesty made me on parting, as a reward for my 
anxiety for his honour and domestic tranquillity; namely, three 
hairs from the fifth leg of the thologosphorus. Only think 
of that, ma’am.” 

“The what?’ cried the pie, cocking down her left ear. 

“The amoronthologosphorus.” 

“La! said the magpie, “and what is that very long word, my 
dear reynard.” 

“The amoronthologusphorus is a beast that lives on the other 
side of the river Cylinx, it has five legs, and on the fifth leg there 
are three hairs, and whoever has those three hairs can be young 
and beautiful for ever.” 

“Bless me; I wish you would let me see them,” said the pie, 
holding out her claw. 

“Would that I could oblige you, ma’am, but it’s as much ‘as 
my life’s worth to show them to any but the lady I marry. In 
fact, they only have an effect on the fair sex, as you may see by 
myself, whose poor person they utterly fail to improve; they are, 
therefore, intended for a marriage present, and his majesty, the 
lion, thus generously atoned to me for relinquishing the tenderness 
of his queen. One must confess that there was a great deal of deli- 
cacy in the gift. But you'll be sure not to mention it.” 

“ A magpie gossip, indeed!’ quoth the old blab. 

The fox then wished the magpie good-night, and retired to a hole 
to sleep off the fatigues of the day, before he presented himself to 
the beautiful young cat. 

The next morning, heaven knows how, it was all over the place 
that reynard the fox had been banished from court for the favour 
shown him by her majesty, and that the lion had bribed his depar- 
ture with three hairs that would make any lady, whom the fox 
married, young and beautiful for ever. 

The cat was the first to learn the news, and she became all curio- 
sity to see so interesting a stranger, possessed of “‘qualifications’’ 
which, in the language of the day, “would render any animal 
happy!’ She was not long without obtaining her wish. As she 
was taking a walk in the wood, the fox contrived to encounter her. 
You may be sure that he made her his best bow; and he flattered 
the poor maid with so courtly an air, that she saw nothing sur- 
prising in the love of the lioness. 

Meanwhile let us see what became of his rival, the dog. 

When he found that he was thus entrapped, he gave himself up 
for lost. In vain he kicked with his hindlegs against the stone, he 
only succeeded in bruising his paws, and at leagth he was forced 
to lie down, with his tongue out of his mouth, and quite exhausted. 
‘* However,” said he, after he had taken breath, “it won’t do to 
be starved here, without doing the best to escape; and if I can’t 
get out one way, let me see if there is not a hole at the other end ;” 
thus saying, his courage, which stood him in lieu of cunning, re- 
turned, and he proceeded on with the same straightforward way in 
which he a! ways conducted himself. At first the path was exceed- 
ingly narrow, and he hurt his sides very much against the rough 
stones that projected from the earth. But by degrees the way be- 
came broader, and he now went on with considerable ease to him- 
self, till he arrived in a large cavern, where he saw an immense 
griffin sitting on his tail, and smoking a huge pipe. 

The dog was by no means pleased at meeting so suddenly a crea- 
ture that had only to open his mouth to swallow him up at a mor- 
sel; however, he put a bold face on the danger, and walking res- 
pectfully up to the griffin, said, “ Sir, I should be very much obliged 
to you if you would inform me the way out of these holes into the 
upper world.” 

The griffin took the pipe out of his mouth, and looked at the dog 


very sternly. 
“Ho! wretch,” said he, “how comest thou hither? I suppose 








thou comest to steal my treasure; but I know how to treat such 
vagabonds as you, and J shall certainly eat you up.” 

“You can do that if you choose,” said the dog; “ but it would be 
very unhandsome conduct in an animal so much bigger than my- 
self. For my own part, 1 never attack any dog that is not of equal 
size. I should be ashamed of myself if I did; and as to your trea- 
sure, the character I bear for honesty is too well known to merit 
such a suspicion.” 

“Upon my word,” said the griffin, who could not help smiling 
for the life of him, “ you have a singularly free mode of expressing 
yourself; and how, I say, came you hither ?” 

Then the dog, who did not know what a lie was, told the griffin 
his whole history, how he had set off to pay his court to the cat, and 
how reynard the fox had entrapped him into the hole. 

When he had finished, the griffin said to him, 

“T see, my friend, that you know how to speak the truth; I am 
in want of just such a servant as you will make me, therefore stay 
with me and keep watch over my treasure when I sleep.” 

“Two words to that,” said the dog. ‘‘ You have hurt my feelings 
very much by suspecting my honesty, and I would much sooner go 
back into the woods and be avenged on that scoundrel the fox, than 
serve a master who has so ill an opinion of me; even if he gave me 
to keep, much less to take care of, all the treasures in the world. I 
pray you, therefore, to dismies me, and to put me in the right way 
to my cousin the cat.” 

“T am not a griffin of many words,”’ answered the master of the 
cavern, “and I give you your choice—be my servant or be my break- 
fast; it is just the same to me. I give you time to decide till I have 
smoked out my pipe.” 

The poor dog did not take so long to consider. “It is true,” he 
thought, “ that it is a great misfortune to live in a cave with a griffin 
of so unpleasant a countenance; but, probably, if I serve him well 
and faithfully, he’li take pity on me some day, and let me go back 
to earth, and prove to my cousin what a rogue the fox is; and as to 
the rest, though I would sell my life as dear as I could, it is impos- 
sible to fight a griffin with a mouth of so monstrous a size.’ In 
short, he decided to stay with the griffin. 

“ Shake a paw on it,”’ quoth the grim smoker; and the dog shook 
paws. 

“ And now,” said the griffin, “I will tell you what you are to do— 
look here!” and, moving his tail, he showed the dog a great heap 
of gold and silver, in a hole in the ground, that he had covered with 
the folds of his tail; and also, what the dog thought more valuable, 
a great heap of bones of very tempting appearance. ‘‘ Now,” con- 
tinned the griffin, “during the day, I can take very good care of these 
myself; but at night it is very necessary that I should go to sleep; 
so when I sleep, you must watch over them instead of me.” 

“Very well,” said the dog; “as to the gold and silver, I have no 
objection; but I would much rather you would lock up the bones, 
for I’m often hungry of a night, and——” 

“Hold your tongue!” said the griffin. 

“But, sir,” said the dog, after a short silence, “surely nobody ever 
comes into so retired a situation. Who are the thieves, if I may make 
bold to ask?” 

“Know,” answered the griffin, “that there are a great many ser- 
pents in this neighbourhood, and they are always trying to steal my 
treasure; and if they catch me napping, they, not content with theft, 
would do their best to sting me to death. So that 1 am almost worn 
out for want of sleep.” 

“Ah!” quoth the dog, whe was fond of a good night's rest, “I 
don’t envy you your treasure, sir.” 

At night the griffin, who had a great deal of penetration, and saw 
that he might depend on the dog, laid down to sleep in another cor- 
ner of the cave; and the dog, shaking himself well, so as to be quite 
awake, took watch over the treasure. His mouth watered exceed- 
ingly at the bones, and he could not help smelling them now and 
then; but he to himself, “A bargain’s a bargain; and since [ 
have promised to serve the griffin, I must serve him as an honest 
dog ought to serve.” 

In the middle of the night he saw a great snake creeping in by the 
side of the cave, but the dog set up so loud a bark that the griffin 
awoke, and the snake crept away as fast as he couki. Then the 
griffin was very much pleased, and he gave the dog one of the bones 
to amuse himself with; and every night the dog watched the 
treasure, and acquitted himself so well, that not a snake, at last, 
dared to make its appearance; so the griffin enjoyed an excellent 
night’s rest. 

The dog now found himself much more comfortable than he ex- 

pected. The griffin regularly gave him one of the bones for supper, 
and, pleased with his fidelity, made himself as agreeable a master as 
a griffin could do. Still, however, the dog was secretly very afixious 
to return to earth; for having nothing to do during the day but to 
doze on the ground, he dreamed perpetually of his cousin the cat's 
charms; and, in fancy, he gave the rascal reynard as hearty a worry 
as a fox may well have the honour of receiving from a dog’s paws. 
He awoke panting; alas! he could not realize his dreams. 
One night, as he was watching as usual over the treasure, he was 
greatly surprised to see a beautiful little black and white dog enter 
the cave; and it came fawning to our honest friend, wagging its tail 
with 

“Ah! little one,” said our dog, whom, to distinguish, I will call 
the watch-dog, “ you had better make the best of your way back 





again. See—there is a great griffin asleep in the other corner of the 





ne 








eave, aad if he awakes, he will either éat you up or make you his 
servant, as he has made me,” 

“I know what you would tell me,” says the little dog; “and I 
have come down here to deliver you. The stone is now gone from 
the mouth of the cave, and yov have nothing to do but to go back 
with me. Come, brother, come.’’ 

The dog was very much excited by this address. 

“Don’t ask me, my dear little friend,” said he; “you must be 
aware that I should be too happy to escape out of this cold cave, 
and roll on the soft turf once more; but if I leave my master, the 
griffin, those cursed serpents, who are always on the watch, will 
come in and steal his treasure; nay, perhaps sting him to death.” 

Then the little dog came up to the watch-dog, and remonstrated 


with him greatly, and licked him caressingly on both sides of his | 


face; and, taking him by the ear, endeavoured to draw him from the 
treasure; but the dog would not stir a step, though his heart sorely 
pressed him. At length the little dog, finding it «il in vain, said, 

“ Well, then, if I must leave you, good-by; but I have become so 
hungry in coming down all this way after you, that I wish you would 
give me one of those bones; they smell very pleasantly, and one out 
of so many could never be missed.”’ 

“ Alas!’ said the watch-dog, with tears in his eyes, “how un- 
lucky I am to have eaten up the bone my master gave me, other- 









“How now !” said she, angrily ; “ what means all this rudeness? 

| who are you, and what do you want at my house?” 

| “O, my dear cousin,”’ said the dog, ‘do not speak so severely; 
know that I have come here on purpose to pay you a visit; and 

| whatever you do, let me beseech you not to listen to that villain rey- 

| nard; you have no conception what a rogue heis!” 

“What,” said the cat, blushing, “do you dare to abuse your bet- 
| ters in this fashion! I see you have a design on me. Go, this 
instant, or ——.” 

“Enough, madam,” said the dog, proudly; ‘ you need not speak 
twice to me—farewell.”’ 

And he turned away very slowly, and went under a tree, where 
| he took up his lodgings for the night. But the next morning there 
was an amazing commotion in the neighbourhood ; a stranger of a 
very different style of travelling from that of the dog, had arrived at 
the dead of the night, and fixed his abode in a large cavern, hollowed 
out of a steep rock, The noise he had made in flying through the 
air was so great, that it had awakened every bird and beast in the 
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know I would chastise the rascal myself, but what a scandal it 
would make! IfI were already married to your cousin, it would be 
a different thing. But you know what a story that cursed magpie 
would hatch out of it!” 

The rabbit looked very foolish; he assured the fox that he was 
| no match for the dog; that he was very fond of his cousin, to be 
| sure; but he saw no necessity to interfere with her domestic affairs ; 
and, in short, he tried all he possibly could to get out of the scrape. 
But the fox so artfully played on his vanity—so earnestly assured 
| him that the dog was the biggest coward in the world, and would 
| make an humble apology, and so eloquently represented to him the 
| glory he would obtain for manifesting so much spirit, that at length 
| the rabbit was persuaded to go out and deliver the challenge. 
|| T’ll be your second,” said the fox; ‘and the great field on the 
|| other side the wood, two miles hence, shall be the place of battle; 
| there we shall be out of observation. You go first; I’ll follow in 
| halfan hour. And, I say—hark!—in case he does accept the chal- 
lenge, and you feel the least afraid, I’ll be in the field and take it off 








parish ; and reynard, whose bad conscience never suffered him to || your paws with the utmost pleasure—rely on me, my dear sir!” 
sleep very soundly, putting his head out of the window, perceived, |! 


Away went the rabbit. The dog was a little astonished at the 


| to his great alarm, that the stranger was nothing less than a mon- || temerity of the poor creature; but on hearing that the fox was to be 
| strous griffin. present, willingly consented to repair to the place of conflict. This 
| Now the griffins are the richest beasts in the world; and that’s | readiness the rabbit did not at all relish; he went very slowly to 
wise you should have had it and welcome. But I can’t give youone || the reason they keep so close under ground. Whenever it does || the field, and seeing no fox there, his heart misgave him, and while 





of these, because my master has made me promise to watch over } happen that they pay a visit above, it is not a thing to be easily || the dog was putting his nose to the ground to try if he could track 
them all, and I have given him my paw onit. I am sure a dog of || forgotten. the coming of the fox, the rabbit slipped into a burrow, and left the 





your respectable appearance will say nothing further on the subject.”’ || ‘The magpie was all agitation—what could the griffin possibly want || dog to walk back again. 


Then the little dog answered pettishly : | there? She resolved to take a peep ut the cavern, and accordingly | 


Meanwhile, the fox was already at the rock; he walked very soft- 


“Pooh! what nonsense you talk; surely a great griffin can’t miss I she hopped timorously up the rock, and pretended to be picking up | footedly, and looked about with extreme caution, for he had a vague 


a little bone, fit for me;”’ and nestling his nose under the watch-dog, } sticks for her nest. 


he tried forthwith to bring up one of the bones. 


On this the watch-dog grew angry, and, though with much re- | putting his head out of the cavern. 
luctance, he seized the little dog by the nape of the neck and threw I I want to see; you know all the people about here—eh ?”’ 
him off, though without hurting him. Suddenly the little dog | 
changed into a monstrous serpent, bigger even than the griffin him- || the magpie, dropping a courtesy. | 
self, and the watch-dog barked with all his might. The griffin rose || 


*Hollo, ma’am,” cried a very rough voice, and she saw the griffin || 


‘All the best company, your lordship, I certainly do,’ answered | 


Upon this the griffin walked out; and smoking his pipe leisurely | 


in a great hurry, and the serpent sprang upon him ere he was well || in the open air, in order to set the pie at her ease, continued— 


awake. I wish you could have seen the battle between the griffin || 
| neighbourhood ?” 


and the serpent—how they coiled, and twisted, and bit, and darted 
their fiery tongues at each other. At length, the serpent got upper- 
most, and was about to plunge his tongue into that part of the griffin 


which is unprotected by his scales, when the dog, seizing him by the i cat yonder, attracts a vast number of strangers.” 
tail, bit him so sharply, that he could not help turning round to kill |; 
his new assailant, and the griffin, taking advantage of the opportu- || said the griffin. 


nity, caught the serpent by the throat with both claws, and fairly 


strangled him. 
As soon as the griffin had recovered from the nervousness of the 





“Are there any respectable beasts of good family settled in this 
“O most elegant society, I assure your lordship,” cried the pie. | 
“ Humph—heiress, indeed! much you know about heiresses!” | 
“There is only one heiress in the world, and that | 


| is my daughter.” I 


| “T have lived here myself these ten years, and the great heiress, the i hear the daughter of my lord, the great griffin?” 


notion that a griffin papa would not be very civil to foxes. 
Now there were two holes in the rock, one below, one above—an 


“Hollo, you are the very lady |! upper story and an under; and while the fox was peering out, he 


saw a great claw from the upper rock beckoning to him. 
“ Ah, ah!’ said the fox, ‘that’s the wanton young griffiness, I'll 
swear.”’ 
He approached, and a voice said— 
| ‘Charming Mr. Reynard! do you not think you could deliver an 
unfortunate griffiness from a barbarous confinement in this rock ?” 
“Oh heavens!” cried the fox, tenderly, “what a beautiful voice! 
and, ah, my poor heart, what a lovely claw! Is it possible that I 


“ Hush, flatterer! not so loud, if you please. My father is taking 
an evening stroll, and is very quick of hearing. He has tied me up 
by my poor wings in the cavern, for he is mightily afraid of some 


beast running away with me. You know I have all my fortune 


| “Bless me, has your lordship a family? I beg you a thousand || settled on myself.” 
, pardons. But I only saw your lordship’s own equipage last night, | _‘““Talk not of fortune,” said the fox; “but how can I deliver you? 


conflict, he heaped all manner of caresses on the dog for saving his | and did not know you brought any one with you.” 
life. The dog told him the whole story; and the griffin then ex- | 
plained, that the dead snake was the king of the serpents, who had |! She did not disturb you, I dare say, as I did; for she sails along like | 


the power to change himself into any shape he pleased. “If he had |! a swan; but I have the gout in my left claw, and that is the reason {| 


“My daughter went first, and was safely lodged before I arrived. | 


tempted you,” said he, “to leave the treasure but for one moment, || I puff and groan so in taking a journey.” 
or to have given him any part of it, ay, but a single bone, he would |“ Shall I drop in upon Miss Griffin, and see how she is after her i story; but as he went on, he saw immense piles of jewels and gold, 


have crushed you in an instant, and stung me to death ere I could | journey ?” said the pie, advancing. 
have waked; but none, no, not the most venomous thing in crea- || 


tion, has power to hurt the honest!” 

“That has always been my belief,’ answered the dog; “and now, 
sir, you had better go to sleep again, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

“Nay,” answered the griffin, “I have no longer need of a servant, 
for now that the king of the serpents is dead, the rest will never 
molest me. It was only to satisfy his avarice that his subjects dared 
to brave the den of the griffin.” 

Upon hearing this, the dog was exceedingly delighted ; and raising 
himself on his hind-paws, he begged the griffin to let him rewrn to 
earth, to visit his mistress, the cat, and worry his rival, the fox. 

“You do not serve an ungrateful master,” answered the griffin. 
“You shall return, and I will teach you all the craft of our race, 
which is much craftier than the race of that pettifogger the fox, so 
that you may be able to cope with your rival.” 

“ Ah, excuse me,” said the dog, hastily, ‘I am equally obliged to 
you; but I fancy honesty is a match for cunning any day; and I 
think myself a great deal safer in being a dog of honour than if I 
knew all the tricks in the world.” 

“ Well,”’ said the griffin, a little piqued at the dog’s bluntness, 
‘do as you please; I wish you all possible success.” 

Then the griffin opened a secret door in the side of the cavern, 
and the dog saw a broad path that led at once into the wood. He 


thanked the griffin with all his heart, and ran wagging his tail into | 


the open moonlight. 


*“ Ah! ah! master fox,” said he, ‘ there’s no trap for an honest || 
I 
' 


dog that has not two doors to it, cunning as you think youreelf.” 

With that he curled his tail gallantly over his left leg, and set off 
on a long trot to the cat’s house. When he was within sight of it, 
he stopped to refresh himself by a pool of water, and who should be 
there but our friend the magpie. 


* And whatdo you want, friend,” said she, rather disdainfully, for || 


the dog looked somewhat out of case after his journey. 

‘TI am going to see my cousin the cat,’’ answered he. 

«Your cousin! marry come up,”’ said the magpie; “don’t you 
know she is going to be married to reynard the fox? This is not 
a time for her to receive the visits of a brute like you.”’ 

These words put the dog in such a passion that he very nearly bit 
the magpie for her uncivil mode of communicating such bad news. 
However, he curbed his temper, and without answering her, went at 
once to the cat’s residence. 

The cat was sitting at the window, and no sooner did the dog see 
her than he fairly lost his heart; never had he seen so charming a 
cat before; he advanced, wagging his tail, and with his most insinu- 
ating air; when the cat, getting up, clapped the window in his face, 
and lo! reynard the fox appeared in her stead. 

“Come out, thou rascal !” said the dog, showing his teeth ; “come 
out, I challenge thee to single combat; I have not forgiven thy 
malice, and thou seest chat I am no longer shut up in the cave, and 
unable to punish thee for thy wickedness.” 

“Go home, silly one,” answered the fox, sneering; “thou hast 
no business here: and as for fighting thee—bah!’ Then the fox 
left the window and disappeared. But the dog, thoroughly enraged, 


scratched lustily at the door, and made such a noise, that presently | 
'" respect for your character induces me to take so great aliberty; you ' 


the cat herself came to the window. 


|| it onsettles her: and I’m afraid of the young beasts running away | 


| | 


with her, if they once heard how handsome she is; she’s the living | 
| picture of me, but she’s monstrous giddy! Not that I should care | 


| pay her portion, which is prodigious, and 1 don’t like parting with | 
money, ma’am, when I have once got it. Ho, ho, ho!” 
“You are too witty, my lord. But if you refused your consent?” |! 
said the pie, anxious to know the whole family history of so grand | 
| a seigneur. 
“T should have to pay the dowry all the same. It was left her | 
by her uncle, the dragon. But don’t let this go any farther.” i 
“Your lordship may depend on my secrecy. I wish your lordship 
| a very good morning.” ij 
Away flew the pie, and she did not stop till she got to the cat’s || 
; house. The cat and the fox were at breakfast, and the fox had his || 
paw on his beart. | 
“ Beautiful scene!” cried the pie ; the cat coloured, and bid the pie || 
take a seat. 
| Then off went the pie’s tongue, glib, glib, glib, chatter, chatter, | 
{ chatter. She related to them the whole story of the griffin and 
| his daughter, and a great deal more besides, that the griffin had | 
| never told her. 
The cat listened attentively. Another young heiress in the neigh- 
' bourhood might be a formidable rival. 
* But is the griffiness handsome ?”’ said she. 
“Handsome!” cried the pie; “oh! if you could have seen the | 
| father!—such a mouth, such eyes, such a complexion, and he de- | 
| clares she’s the living picture of himself! But what do you say, Mr. || 
| Reynard? you, who have been so much in the world, have, perhaps, 
| seen the young lady.”’ 
| “Why, I can’t say Ihave,” answered the fox, waking from a re- 
| verie; “‘ but she must be wonderfully rich. I dare say that fool, the 
dog, will be making up to her.” 
“Ah! by-the-way,” said the pie, “ what a fuss he made at your 
door yesterday; why would not you admit him, my dear?’ 
“Oh!” said the cat, demurely, “ Mr. Reynard says that he is a | 
dog of very bad character, quite a fortune-hunter; and hiding the | 
most dangerous disposition to bite under an appearance of good 
nature. I hope he won’t be quarrelsome with you, dear reynard.” | 
“With me! O the poor wretch, no!—he might bluster a little; || 
but he knows that if I’m once angry, I’m a devil at biting; but one i 
should not boast of one’s self.” 
In the evening reynard felt a strange desire to go and see the 
griffin smoking his pipe; but what could he do? There was the dog | 
under the opposite tree evidently watching for him, and reynard had 


of the dog. 

A young buck of a rabbit, a sort of provincial fop, had looked in 
upon his cousin, the cat, to pay her his respects, and reynard, taking | 
him aside, said, ‘‘ you see that shabby-looking dog under the tree. | 





Well, he has behaved very ill to your cousin, the cat, and you cer- | 
tainly ought to challenge him—forgive my boldness—nothing but 





“T thank you, no; I don’t intend her to be seen while I stay here; || 


was. At last he resolved to have recourse to stratagem to get rid || 
i 


Shall I enter and gnaw the cord?” 
“ Alas!’ answered the griffiness, “it is an immense chain I am 
bound with. However, you may come in, and talk more at your ease.”’ 
The fox peeped cautiously all round, and seeing no sign of the 
griffin, he entered the lower cave and stole up stairs to the upper 


and all sorts of treasure, so that the old griffin might well have 
laughed at the poor cat being called an heiress. The fox was greatly 
pleased at such indisputable signs of wealth, and he entered the upper 
cave, resoived to be transported with the charms of the griffiness. 
There was, however, a great chasm between the landing-place 


; much if she did go off with a beast of degree, were I not obliged to || and the spot where the young lady was chained, and he found it 


impossible to pass; the cavern was very dark, but he saw enough of 
the figure of the griffiness to perceive, in spite of her petticoat, that 
she was the image of her father, and the most hideous heiress that 
the earth ever saw! 

However, he swallowed his disgust, and poured forth such a heap 
of compliments that the griffiness appeared entirely won. He im- 
plored her to fly with him the first moment she was unchained. 

“That is impossible,” said she, “for my father never unchains me 
except in his presence, and then I cannot stir out of his sight.” 

“The wretch!” cried reynard, ‘“‘ what is to be done ?”’ 

“Why, there is only one thing I know of,” answered the griffiness, 


| “which is this—I always make his soup for him, and if I could mix 


something in it that would put him fast to sleep before he had time 


|| to chain me np again, I might slip down and carry off all the treasure 


below on my back.” 

“Charming!” exclaimed reynard; “ what invention! what wit! 
I will go and get some poppies directly.” 

* Alas!’’ said the griffiness, “ poppies have no effect upon griffins; 


' the only thing that can ever put my father fast to sleep is a nice 


young cat boiled up in his soup; it is astonishing what a charm 
that has upon him. But where to get 2 cat? it must be a maiden 
cat, too!” 

Reynard was a little startled at so singular an opiate. “ But,” 
thought he, “griffins are not like the rest of the world, and so rich 
an heiress is not to be won by ordinary means.” 

‘I do know a cat, a maiden cat,’’ said he, after a short pause; 
but I feel a little repugnance at the thought of having her boiled in 
the griffin’s soup. Would not a dog do as well?” 

“Ah, base thing!’ said the griffiness, appearing to weep, “ you 
are in love with the cat, I see it; go and marry her, poor dwarf that 


| she is, and leave me to die of grief.” 


In vain the fox protested that he did not care a straw for the cat; 
nothing could now appease the griffiness but his positive assurance 
that, come what would, poor puss should be brought to the cave, 
and boiled for the griffin’s soup. 

“ But how will you get her here?”’ said the griffiness. 

“Ah, leave that to me,” said reynard. ‘Only put a basket out 
of the window, and draw it up by a cord; the moment it arrives at 
the window, be sure to clap your claw on the cat at once, for she is 
terribly active.” 

“Tush!’? answered the heiress, “a pretty griffiness I should be, 


no wish to prove himself that devil at biting which he declared he |, if I did not know how to catch a cat!” 


* But this must be when your father is out?’ said reynard. 
“Certainly: he takes a stroll every evening at sunset.” 

| Let it be to-morrow, then,”’ said reynard, impatient for the 
| treasure. 

| This being arranged, reynard thought it time to decamp; he stole 
| down the stairs again, and tried to filch some of the treasure by the 
way; but it was too heavy for him to carry, and he was forced to 
‘ acknowledge to himself that it was impossible to get the treasure 
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without taking the griffiness (whose back seemed prodigiously strong) 
into the bargain. 

He returned home to the cat, and when he entered her house and 
saw how ordinary every thing looked after seeing the jewels in the 
griffin’s cave, he quite wondered how he had ever thought the cat 
had the least pretensions to good looks. 

However, he concealed his wicked design, and his mistress thought 
he had never appeared so amiable. 

“Only guess,” said he, “where I have been! To our new neigh- 
bour, the griffin, a most charming person, thoroughly affable, and 
quite the air of the court. As for that silly magpie, the griffin saw 
her character at once; and it was all a hoax about his daughter— 
he has no daughter at all. You know, my dear, hoaxing is a fashion- 
able amusement among the great. He says he has heard of nothing 
but your beauty, and on my telling him we were going to be married, 
he has insisted upon giving a great ball and supper in honour of the 
event. In fact, he isa gallant old fellow, and dying to see you. Of 
couse I was obliged to accept the invitation.” 


“You could not do otherwise,” said the unsuspecting young crea- |) 


ture, who, as I before said, was very susceptible to flattery. 


“And only think how delicate his attentions are,” said the fox. || 


*“ As he is very badly lodged for a beast of his rank, and his treasure 
takes up the whole of the ground-floor, he is forced to give the féte 
in the upper story; so he hangs out a basket for his guests, and 
draws them up with his own claw. How condescending! But the 
great are so amiable!” 

The cat, brought up in seclusion, was all delight at the idea of 
seeing such high life, and the lovers talked of nothing else all the 
next day. When reynard, towards evening, putting his head out of 
the window, saw his old friend the dog lying as usual and watching 
him very grimly. 

“ Ah, that cursed creature!’’ said he, “I had quite forgotten him; 
what is to be done now? he would make no bones of me if he once 
saw me set foot out of doors.” 

With that the fox began to cast in his head how he should get rid 
of his fival, and at length he resolved on a very notable project: he 
desired the cat to set out first, and wait for him at a turn in the road 
a little way off. “For,” said he, “if we go together we shall cer- 
tainly be insulted by the dog; and he will know that, in the presence 
of a lady, the custom of a beast of my fashion wi!! not suffer me to 


avenge the affront. But when I am alone, the creature is such a || 


coward that he would: not dare say his soul’s his own; leave the 











“So should I,” qnoth the fox; “stay, I'll come round by the | 
lower hole. Why, the door’s shut! pray, beautiful griffiness, open 

it to thy impatient adorer.” } 

“ Alas! my father has hid the key. I never know where he places | 

it. You must come up by the basket; see, I let it down for you.” | 

| 





The fox was a little loath to trust himselfin the same conveyance 
that had taken his mistress to be boiled; but the most cautious 
| grow rash when money is to be gained, and avarice can trap even 
a fox. So he put himself as comfortably as he could into the basket, 
| and up he went in an instant. It rested, however, just before it 
| reached the window, and the fox felt, with a slight shudder, the || 
| claw of the griffiness stroking his back. H 
“Oh, what a beautiful coat,’ quoth she, caressingly. 
“You are too kind,” said the fox, “ but you can feel it more at || 
your leisure when I am once up. Make haste, I beseech you.” | 
“Qh, what a beautiful bushy tail. Never did I feel such a tail!” || 


“Tt is entirely at your service, sweet griffiness,” said the fox; | 


} 
' 
| 
) 
} 





| “but pray let mein. Why lose an instant!” i 


“No, never did I feel such a tail. No wonder you are so success- || 
| ful with the ladies.” | 
“ Ah, beloved griffiness, my tail is yours to eternity, but you pinch || 
| it a little too hard.” 
| Scarcely had he said this, when down dropped the basket, but |; 
| not with the fox in it; he found himself caught by the tail, and ! 
dangling half-way down the rock, by the help of the very same sort | 

of pulley wherewith he had snared the dog. I leave you to guess |) 
| his consternation ; he yelped out as loud as he could—for it hurts a 
| fox exceedingly to be hanged by his tail with his head downwards— |, 
| when the door of the rock opened, and out stalked the Griffin him- | 
| self, smoking his pipe, with a vast crowd of all the fashionable }) 

beasts in the neighbourhood. 
| “O ho, brother,” said the bear, laughing fit to kill himself, “ who 

ever saw a fox hanged by the tail before ?”’ 
| You'll have need of a physician,” quoth doctor ape. 
| “A pretty match, indeed ; a griffiness for such a creature as you!” 
| said the goat, strutting by him. 
The fox grinned with pain, and said nothing. But that which || 
| hurt him most was the compassion of a dull fool of a donkey, who || 
| assured him, with great gravity, that he saw nothing at all to laugh 
at in his situation! 

* At all events,” said the fox, at last, ‘ cheated, gulled, betrayed 

| as I am, I have played the same trick to the dog; go and laugh at 





door open, and I'll follow directly.” 


The cat’s mind was so completely poisoned against her cousin, || 


that she believed this acccount of his character; and accordingly, | 
with many recommendations to her lover not to sully his dignity | 
by getting into any sort of quarrel with the dog, she set off first. 

The dog went up to her very humbly, and begged her to allow 
him to say a few words to her; but she received him so haughtily, | 
that his spirit was up, and he walked back to the tree more than 
ever enraged against his rival. But what was his joy when he saw 
that the cat had left the door open. ‘Now, wretch!’’ thought he, | 
‘you cannot escape me!” 

So he walked briskly in at the back-door. He was greatly sur- 
prised to find reynard laying down in the straw, panting as if his 
heart would break, and rolling his eyes in the pangs of death. 

“Ah, friend,” said the fox, with a faltering voice, “you are 
avenged—my hour is come; I am just going to give up the ghost; 
put your paw upon mine, and say you forgive me.” 

Despite of his anger, the generous dog could not set tooth on a 
dying foe. 

“You have served me a shabby trick,” said he; “ you have left me 
to starve in a hole, and you have evidently maligned me with my 
cousin. Certainly I meant to be avenged on you: but if you are 
really dying, that alters the affair.”’ 

“Oh! oh!” groaned the fox, very bitterly ; “I am past help; the 
poor cat is gone for doctor ape, but he’ll never comein time. What 
a thing it is to have a bad conscience on one’s death-bed. But wait 
till the cat returns, and I’!] do you full justice with her before I die.” 

The good-natured dog was much moved at seeing his mortal ene- 
my in such a state, and endeavoured as well as he could to con- 
sole him. 


“Oh! oh!” said the fox, “I am so parched in the throat—I am || 


burning ;”’ and he hung his tongue out of his mouth, and rolled his | 
eyes more fearfully than ever. 

‘Is there no water here?” said the dog, looking round. 

* Alas, no!—yet stay—yes, now I think of it, there is some in that 
little hole in the wall; but how to get at it—it is so high that I can’t, 
in my poor weak state, climb up to it; and I dare not ask sucha 
favour of one I have injured so much.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” said the dog; “but the hole’s very small—I 
could not put my nose through it.” 

“No; but if you just climb up on that stone, and thrust your paw 


into the hole, you can dip it into the water, and so cool my poor 


parched mouth. Oh! what a thing it is to have a bad conscience.” 

The dog sprang upon the stone, and, getting on his hind-legs, 
thrust his front paw into the hold; when suddenly reyxard pulled | 
a string that he had concealed under the straw, and the dog found | 
his paw caught tight to the wall in a running noose. } 
“Ah, rascal!” said he, turning round; but the fox leaped up gaily | 
from the straw, and fastening the string with his teeth to a nail in | 
the other end of the wall, welked out, crying, | 
| 





“‘Good-by, my dear friend; have a care how you believe hereafter 
in sudden conversions!” 

So he left the dog on his hind-legs to take care of the house. 

Reynard found the cat waiting for him where he had appointed, | 
and they walked lovingly tugether till they came to the cave; it was 
now dark, and they saw the basket waiting below. The fox assisted 
the poor cat into it. 

“There is only room for one,” said he; “you must go first!” 

Up rose the basket. The fox heard a piteous mew, and no more. 

‘“*So much for the griffin’s soup!’ thought he. 

He waited patiently for some time, when the griffiness, waving 
her claw from the window, said, cheerfully, 

‘“All’s right, my dear reynard; my papa has finished his soup, 
and sleeps as sound es a rock! All the noise in the world would not 
wake him now, till he has slept off the boiled cat, which won’t be 


| him, gentlemen, he deserves it as much as I ean, I assure you.” 
“ Pardon me,” said the griffin, taking the pipe out of his mouth; |; 
| “one never laughs at the honest.” 

| And see,” said the bear, “ here he is.” 
And indeed the dog had, after much effort, gnawed the string in 
| two, and extricated his paw; the scent of the fox had enabled him 
| to track his footsteps, and here he arrived, burning for vengeance 
| and finding himself already avenged. 

But his first thought was for his dear cousin. “ Ah, where is she,” 
| he cried, movingly ; “ without doubt that villain Reynard has served 
| her some scurvy trick.” 

“T fear so, indeed, my old friend,” answered the griffin, ‘but 
don’t grieve; after all she was nothing particular. You shall marry 
my daughter the griffiness, and succeed to all the treasure, ay, and 
all the bones that you once guarded so faithfully.” 

“Talk not to me,” said the faithful dog, “I want none of your 
treasure ; and, though I don’t mean to be rude, your griffiness may 
go to thed——. I will run over the world but I will find my dear 
cousin.” 

“ See her, then,’’ said the griffin; and the beautiful cat, more 
beautiful than ever, rushed out of the cavern, and threw herself into 
the dog’s paws. 

A pleasant scene this for the fox !—he knew enough of the female 
heart to know that a soft tongue may excuse many little infidelities 
| —but to be boiled alive for a griffin’s soup! no, the offence was 
| inexpiable ! 

‘** You understand me, Mr. Reynard,” said the griffin, “I have no 
| danghter, and it was me you made love to. Knowing what sort of 
| a creature a magpie is, I amused myself with hoaxing her—the 
| fashionable amusement at court, you know.” 
| The fox made a mighty struggle, and leaped on the ground, leav- 
| ing his tail behind him. It did not grow again in a hurry, 
| “ See,” said the griffin, as the beasts all laughed at the figure 
' reynard made running into the wood, “ the dog beats the fox with 
| the ladies, after all; and, cunning as he is in every thing else, the 
| fox is the last creature that should ever think of making love!” 

“Charming,” cried a maid, who had listened attentively to the 
narration, clasping her hands, “it is just the sort of story I like.” 

“ And I suppose, sir,” said a youth, pertly, “that the dog and the 
| cat lived very happily ever afterward. Indeed, the married felicity 
of a dog and cat is proverbial!” 

“TI dare say they lived much the same as any other married 
| couple,” answered the narrator. 
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REFLECTIONS 
OVER THE RELICS OF BY-GONE LOVES. 


BY FREDERIC §. HILL. 


Aun! here’s a lock like mer, 
A very pretty raw silk tress : 





—_ 





Who gave it me?—let’s see my book— 
Right! “Number seven, from blue-eyed Bess.”’ 


Sweet Bessy! don’t you recollect, — 
You giggling, romping limb of evil, 
The huskings, and the singing-school ? 
Ah, Bess! you were a little devil! 





And then the merry sleigh-rides, too— 
You know we always sat together. 

And if ’twere only very dark, 
We never cared for wind or weather! 


Your little hands so snug in min 








these twelve hours. Come and assist me in packing up the treasure; 
I should be sorry to leave a single diamond behind.” ! 


I read wishes in es, 
Andee your lips becothed many a— sonnet! 





e, 
My face beneath your cottage bonnet‘ | 





told! 


Ah, gipsy! what a tale 
love another: 


aa vow'd you are 7 ee 
@ shoes you wore grown 
Ere you ran off with Tom Lee’s brother! 


eee eee eee eS 


A second!—this was Arabell’s: 

See what a glorious raven curl! 
Dark as the ebon veil of night: 

By heaven! ehe was a splendid girl! 


T sang her charms in stately verse— 
Sought I had her, out and out: 
The question popp'd 3 she cock’d her nose, 
Like an old-fashioned teapot-spout! 


“‘ Her heart wes wholly her dear Joe's f’ 
Eternal curses on the fellow! 

She cut me for the butcher, Briggs! 
Joe Briggs eloped with Arabella! 


I crush’d her letter in my teeth, 
Into ten thousand atoms tore it; 
Then ponder’d on my dire mishap, 
And finally—I grinned and bore ii! 


see eeeeeeeenee 


Now let us see what’s next:—by Jove! 
A scented billetdoux from Sarah! 

There have been many truer maids, 
But never trod the earth a fairer. 


Oh, Sarah! will zen e’er forget 

The fruits and flowers I used to bring you; 
And all the midnight serenades, 

Of “wake, love wake!’ I used to sing you? 


*Neath the old elm, those summer nights, 
Oh! how we used to sit and sigh, 

When all around seem'd full of love— 
The earth, the air, the far-off sky! 


ay oom around your waist, and you 

pon my bosom fondly leaning, 

Your large dark eyes turn’d up to me, 
Full! of such dear, delicious meaning! 


Your wish, you know, was always, then, 
To be ‘some bright, particular star,” 
And I another at your side, 
To wander off—God knows how far! 


Reader! ’twas very pleasant—very— 
So close to my warm heart to fold her; 
Barring the coughs and colds it brought, 
And twinges in my dexter shoulder ! 


I would have cut my throat for her— 

She her’s for me—at least she swore so! 
And I believed her, till the day 

I got my nankin breeches tore so! 


That fatal day, I wander’d forth— 
Some demon must have been my guide— 
Reach’d the green lane where oft we met, 
But heard strange buzzings ’tother side! 


I climb’d a tree—peep'd o’er the hedge— 
Tuey sat there, murmuring words of bliss; 
And these the accursed siren’s words, 
That mingled with each burning kiss ;— 


“Oh, dearest! I’ll be ever thine! 
For thee, my love, brave any peril !”” 
Crash went the limb! my nankins burst! 
I stood before him! ’rwag sim wereit! 


eee ee eee ee D 


What's here? a ring with a device: 
I’ve seen them of a fashion newer, 

Two hearts stuck through with Cupid’s shaft, 
Like turkeys’ gizzards on a ekewer. 


Loud was the beating ’gainst my breast, 

As if right through and through ‘twould knock it, 
When your first letter came to hand : 

Off whizzed I, like a congreve rocket. 


A ruffian voice though, call’d me back, 
There was my coat-tail as a hostage; 
“Young man, don’t be in such a stew! 
Keep cool, and fork out ninepence postage! 


I paid the coin—I kiss’d the seal, 
m, e impress was we wd thimble, 

e paper, foolscap—rather brow 

I Broke the sheet with fingers nimble! 
Pot-hooks and ladles! shovel and tongs! 

Great heaven! what — did they set her? 
A gridiron stood in every line, 

nd thus ran poor Jemima’s letter : 


‘“ Erthqukes may viseet us my lore, 
And steeppllees fall, and starws turn red ; 
Yet still ile be thien own true dur, 
And clinngg untoe my dereist Fred f’ 
Big drops hung on my feverish brow, 
gasp'd and stared like one astounded ! 
I stood all struck up of a heap, 
Just like McAdam, newly pounded ! 


Brief, very brief was m | 
For dire despair wate top beseans 
My words were not exceeding nice, 
use I hadn’t time to choose ‘em. 


“ heart is broken, and the way 
Loa whirls round, there is no telling! 
‘Tis hard, I know, but blow my wig— 
I cannot stand such d—— bad spelling !"’ 
ere ee eeeeeee 
I’m married now, and at my side, 
A light-haired urchin stands so wily, 
Shakes his thick curls, and waits his time 
To jog me on the elbow slily, 
And hark! what pipi is that, 
Which echoes round the walls so shrill? 
“ Had I three ears I'd hear thee!’ —run, 
Run, younker, keep the baby still! 


Stop! to your mother take these rh 

= pp ay at ou ve brought her: 
is done! Now, by your 

Reader, F'll take my end wane! 











ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





The harbour of Napoli—'Tricoupi and Mavrocordato, Otho’ cabinet 
counseilors—Colonel Gordon—King Otho—the Misses Armansbergs 
—Prince of Saxe—Miaulis, the Greek admiral—excursion to Argos, 
the ancient Terynthus. 

Napoli di Romania.—Anchored in the harbour of Napoli after 
dark. An English frigate lies a little farther in, a French and a Rus- 
sian brig of war astern, and two Greek steamboats, King Otho’s 
yacht, and a quantity of caiques, fill the inner port. The fort stands 
a hundred feet over our heads ona bold promontory, and the rocky 
Palamidi soars a hundred feet still higher, on a crag that thrusts 
its head sharply into the clouds, as if it would lift the little fortress 
out of eyesight. The town lies at the base of the mountain, an irre- 
gular-looking heap of new houses ; and here, at present, resides the 
boy-king of Greece, Otho the first. His predecessors were Agamem- 
non and Perseus, who, some three thousand years ago, (more or 
less, I am not certain of my chronology,) reigned at Argos and 
Mycene, within sight of his present capitol. 





Went ashore with the commodore, to call on Tricoupi and Mav- 
rocordato, the king’s cabinet counsellors. We found the former in 
a new stone house, slenderly furnished, and badly painted, but 
with an entry full of servants, in handsome Greek costumes. He 
received the commodore with the greatest friendliness. He had | 
dined on board the Constitution six years before, when his prospects 
were less promising than now. He is a short, stout man, of dark 
complexion, and very bright black eyes, and looks very honest and 
very vulgar. He speaks English. perfectly. He shrugged his 
shoulders when the commodore alluded to having left him fighting 
for a republic, and said any thing was better than anarchy. He 
spoke in the highest terms of my friend, Dr. Howe, (who was at 
Napoli with the American provisions, when Grivas held the Pala- 
midi.) Greece, he said, had never a better friend. Madam Tri- 
coupi, (the sister of Prince Mavrocordato) came in presently with 
two very pretty children. She spoke French fluently, and seemed 
an accomplished woman. Her family has long furnished the Prince 
Hospodars of Wallachia, and though not a beautiful woman, she 
has every mark of the gentle blood of the east. Colonel Gordon, 
the famous Philhellene, entered, while we were there. He was 
an intimate friend of Lord Byron’s, and has expended the best part 
of a large fortune in the Greek cause. He is a plain man, of per- 
haps fifty, with red hair and freckled face, and features and accent 
very Scotch. I liked his manners. He has lately written a book 
upon Greece, which is well spoken of in some review that has 
fallen in my way. 

Went thence to Prince Mavrocordato’s. He occupies the third 
story of a very indifferent house, furnished with the mere necessaries 
of life. A shabby sofa, a table, two chairs, and a broken tumbler, 
holding ink and two pens, is the inventory of his drawing-room. He 
received us with elegance and courtesy, and presented us to his 
wife, a pretty and lively little Constantinopolitan, who chattered 
French like a magpie. She gave the uncertainty of their residence 
until the seat of government was decided on, as the apology for 
their lodgings, and seemed immediately to forget that she was not 
in a palace. Mavrocordato, is a strikingly handsome man, with 
long, curling black hair, and most luxuriant mustachios. His mouth 
is bland, and his teeth uncommonly beautiful ; but without being 
able to say where it lies, there is an expression of guile in his 
face, that shut my heart to him. He is getting fat, and there is a 
shade of red in the clear olive of his cheek, which is very uncom- 
mon in this country. The commodore remarked that he was very 
thin when he was here six years before. The settlement of affairs 
in Greece, has probably relieved him from a great deal of care. 





Presented, with the commodore, to King Otho. Tricoupi offi- 
ciated as chamberlain, dressed in a court suit of light-blue, wrought 
with silver. The royal residence is a comfortable house, built by 
Capo d’Istria, in the principal street of Napoli. The King’s Aid, 
a son of Marco Bozzaris, a very fine, resolute-looking young man, of 
eighteen, reteived us in the antechamber, and in a few minutes the 
door of the inner 100m was thrown open. His majesty stood at the 
foot of the throne, (a gorgeous red velvet arm-chair, raised on a 
platform, and covered with a splendid canopy of velvet,) and with 
a low bow to each of us as we entered, he addressed his conver- 
sation immediately, and without embarrassment, to the commodore. 





1 had leisure to observe him closely for a few minutes. He appears 
about eighteen. He was dressed in an exceedingly well cut, swal- 
low-tailed coat, of very light blue, with a red standing collar, 
wrought with silver. The same work upon a red ground, was set | 
between the buttons of the waist, and upon the edges of the skirts. 
White pantaloons, and the ordinary straight court-sword, completed 

his dress. He is rather tall, and his figure is extremely light and | 
elegant. A very flat nose, and high cheek-bones, are the most | 
marked features of his face; his hair is straight, and of a light | 
brown, and with no claim to beauty ; the expression of his counte- | 
nance is manly, open and prepossessing. He spoke French fluently, 
though with a German accent, and went through the usual topics | 
of a royal presentation (very much the same all over the world,) | 
with grace and ease. In the few remarks which he addressed to 
me, he said that he promised himself great pleasure in the search 
for antiquities in Greece. He bowed us out after an audience 
‘ of about ten minutes, no doubt extremely happy to exchange his | 
court-coat and our company for a riding-frock and saddle. His | 
horse and a guard of twelve lancers were in waiting at the door. 
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the daughters of the president of the regency. They accompanied 
him from Munich, and are the only ladies in his realm with whom 
he is acquainted. They keep a carriage, which is a kind of wonder 
at Napoli; ride on horseback in the English style, very much to 
the amusement of the Greeks; and give soirées once or twice a 
week, which are particularly dull. One of the three is a beautiful 
girl, and if policy does not interfere, is likely to be queen of Greece. 
The Count Armansberg, is a small, shrewd-looking man, with a 
thin German countenance, and agreeable manners. He is, of 
course, the real king of Greece. 

The most agreeable man I found in Napoli, was the king's uncle, 
the Prince of Saxe, at present in command of his army. He is a 
tall, and uncommon!y handsome soldier, of perhaps thirty-six years, 
and with all the air of a man of high birth, has the open and frank 
manners of the camp. He has been twice on board the ship, and 

d to ider his acquaintance with the commodore’s family 
as a respite from exile. The Bavarian officers in his suite spoke 
nothing but the native German, and looked like: mere beef-eaters. 
The prince returns in two years, and when the king is of age, his 
Bavarian troops leave him, and he commits himself to the country. 








Hired the only two public vehicles in Napoli, and set off with the 
commodore’s family, on an excursion to the ancient cities in the 
neighbourhood. We left the gate built by the Venetians, and still 
adorned with a bas relief of a winged lion, at nine o'clock of a 
clear Grecian summer's day. Auguries were against us. Pyrrhus 
did the same thing with his elephants and his army, one morning 
about two thousand years ago, and was killed before noon; and 
our driver stopped his horses a half mile out of the gate, and told 
us very gravely that ¢he evil eye was upon him. He had dreamed 
that he had found a dollar the night before—a certain sign by the 
laws of witchcraft in Greece, that he should lose one. He con- 
cluded by adding another dollar to the price of each carriage. 

We passed the house of old Miaulis, the Greek admiral, a pretty 
cottage a mile from the city, and immediately after came to the 
ruins of the ancient Terynthus, the city of Hercules. The walls, 


till time ends. It would puzzle modern mechanics to carry them 
away. We drove along the same road upon which Autolycus | 
taught the young hero to drive a chariot, and passing ruins and 
fragments of columns strewn over the whole length of the plain of 
Argos, stopped under a spreading aspen tree, the only shade within 
reach of the eye. A dirty khan stood a few yards off, and our 
horses were to remain here while we ascended the hills to Mycenz. 

It was a hot walk. The appearance of ladies, as we passed 
through a small Greek village on our way, drew out all the inhabi- | 
tants, and we were accompanied by about fifty men, women and 
children, resembling very much in complexion and dress, the In- 
dians of our country. A mile from our carriages we arrived at a | 
subterranean structure, built in the side of the hill, with a door | 
towards the east, surmounted by the hewn stone so famous for its | 
size among the antiquities of Greece. It shuts the tomb of old | 
Agamemnon. The interior is a hollow cone, with a small chamber | 
at the side, and would make a “ very eligible lodgings for a single 
gentleman,” as the papers say. 

We kept on up the hill, wondering that the “king of many | 
islands and of all Argos,” as Homer calls him, should have built | 
his city so high in this hot climate. We sat down at last, quite 
fagged, at the gate of a city built only eighteen hundred years be- 
fore Christ. A descendant of Perseus brought us some water in a 
wooden piggin, and somewhat refreshed, we went on with our | 
examination of the ruins. The mere weight of the walls has kept | 
them together three thousand six hundred years. You can judge 
how immoveable they must be. The antiquaries call them the | 
“cyclopean walls of Mycene ;” and nothing less than a giant, I 
should suppose, would dream of heaving such enormous masses | 
one upon the other. ‘The gate of the Lions,” probably the prin- | 
cipal entrance to the city, is still perfect. 





The bas-relief from | 
which it takes its name, is the oldest sculptured stone in Europe. 
It is of green basalt, representing two lions rampant, very finely | 
executed, and was brought from Egypt. An angle of the city wall | 
is just below, and the ruins of a noble aqueduct are still visible, 
following the curve of the opposite hill, and descending to Mycene 
on the northern side. I might bore you now with a long chapter | 
on antiquities, (for, however dry in the abstract, they are exceed- | 
ingly interesting on the spot,) but I let you off. Those who like | 
them will find Sphon and Wheeler, Dodwell, Leake and Gell, dif- | 
fuse enough for the most classic enthusiasm. 
We descended by a rocky ravine, in the bosom of which lay a 
well with six large fig trees growing at its brink. A woman, burnt 


too happy to get into the shade, and, in the name of Pan, sink de- 
licacy and ask for a drink of water. I have seen the time when 
nectar in a cup of gold would have been less refreshing. 

We arrived at the aspen about two o'clock, and made prepara- 
tions for our dinner. The sea breeze had sprung up, and came 
freshly over the plain of Argos. We put our claret in a goat skin 
of water hung at one of the wheels, the basket was produced, the 
ladies sat in the interior of the carriage, and the commodore and 
his son and myself, made tables of the footboards; and thus we 
achieved a meal which, if meals are measured by content, old King 
Danaus and his fifty daughters might have risen from their graves 
to envy us. 

A very handsome Greek woman had brought us water and stood 
near while we were eating, and making over to her the remnants | 
of the ham and its condiments and the empty bottles, with which 
she seemed made happy for a day, we went on our way to Argos. | 

“Rivers die,” it is said, ‘as well as men and cities.’ We 








The king usually passes his evenings with the Misses Armansbergs, 





drove through the bed of “ Father Inachus,” which was a respec- 


black with the sun, was drawing water in a goat skin, and we were || 





table river in the time of Homer, but which in our day, would be 
puzzled to drown a much less thing than a king. Men achieve 
immortality in a variety of ways. King Inachus might have been 
forgotten as the first Argive ; but by drowning himself in the river 
which afterwards took his name, every knowledge-hunter that travels 
the world, is compelled to look up his history. So St. Nepomuc 
became the guardian of bridges by breaking his neck over one. 

The modern Argos occupies the cite of the ancient. It is tolera- 
bly populous, but it is a town of most wretched hovels. We drove 
through several long streets of mud houses with thatched roofs, 
completely open in front, and the whole family huddled together 
on the clay floor, with no furniture but a flock bed in the corner. 
The first settlement by Deucalion and Pyrrha, on the sediment of 
the deluge, must have looked like it. Mud, stones, and beggars 
were all we saw. Old Pyrrhus was killed here, after all his battles, 
by a tyle from a house-top; but modern Argos has scarce a roof 
high enough to overtop his helmet. 

We left our carriages in the street and walked to the ruins of the 
amphitheatre. The brazen thalamos in which Dane was confined 
when Jupiter visited her in a shower of gold, was near this spot, the 
supposed site of most of the thirty temples once famous in Argos. 

Some solid brick walls, the seats of the amphitheatre cut into 
the solid rock of the hill, the rocky acropolis above, and twenty or 
thirty horses tied together, and treading out grain on a threshing- 
floor in the open field, were all we found of ancient or picturesque 
in the capitol of the Argives. A hot, sultry afternoon was no time 
to weave romance from such materials. 

We returned to our carriages, and while the Greek was getting 
his horses into their harness, we entered a most unpromising café 
for shade and water. A billiard-table stood in the centre ; and the 
high, broad bench on which the Turks seat themselves, with their 
legs crooked under them, stretched around the wall. The pro- 
prietor was a Venetian woman, who sighed, as she might well, for 
a gondola. The kingdom of Agamemnon was not to her taste. 

After waiting awhile here for the sun to get behind the hills of 
Sparta, we received a message from our coachman, announcing 


built of the largest hewn stones in the world, still stand, and will || that he was arrested. The “evil eye” had not glanced upon him 


in vain. There was no returning without him, and I walked over 
with the commodore to see what could be done. A fine-looking 
man sat cross-legged on a bench, in the upper room of a building, 
adjoining a prison, and a man with a pen in his hand, was reading 
the indictment. The driver had struck a child who was climbing on 
his wheel. I pleaded his case in “choice I talian,” and after a half 
hour’s delay, they dismissed him, exacting a dollar, as a security for 
reappearance. It was a curious verification of his morning’s omen. 

We drove on over the plain, met the king, five camels, and the 
Misses Armansbergs, and were on board soon after sunset. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








DETACHED PASSAGES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ODD FELLOW. 


I po abominate laughing. There is nothing that jars upon my 
feelings so much as one of your genuine horse-laughs. It is like 
the rasping of a saw, or a sleigh running over bare ground. Yet 
people have got a most villanous habit of laughing when I speak ; 
why, I know not, unless it is that I never laugh myself. I find I am 
getting the character of a wit, If the name is fairly fixed upon 
me, I should be most sadly tempted to shoot myself. I fear I have 
said some amazingly silly things. I will be more circumspect for 
| the future. My conversation is too light—I shall take care to put 
more lead in it hereafter. Heigh ho!—heaven knows ene’s words 
may be light when his heart is heavy. 





Made an experiment the other night to ascertain whether people 
| laughed at me, or at what I might happen to say. Jack Would-be- 


| wit perpetrated a pun some time since—not a smile—company 
| grim as death—Jack looked blank. 
| “I'll wager a bottle of champagne, Jack, that I'll rehearse that 
| still-born effusion of yours to-morrow night at Madame ——’s 
party with unbounded applause ?” 

** Done,”’ said Jack. 

And it was done—raised a tremendous laugh—was stamped as a 
| genuine coin of current wit—had the good fortune ‘‘virusu per ora 
| volitare” got into the newspapers, and the last I saw of it was 
travelling down south, every body, by the way, claiming it for 
their own. 

** What say you to that, Jack ?” 

“True, true, but then you've got such a —— comical way with 
you.” 

Here then is the fault—it must be mended—I shall look to it. 











If there is any thing which from my soul I do loathe, it is that 
sickly, silly, silken sentimentalism, which has become among cer- 
tain classes the ruling fashion of the day—bah—garlick is nothing 
| to it. The very thought occasions an involuntary rising of the 
| stomach. And yet it meets me at every turn. Love tales, love 
| songs, and love talks swarm around like the locust plague of Egypt. 
| How touching!” sighed the fair Miss Angelica, as she sang 
| one of those sentimental strains all about disconsolate true-love. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Pastorella, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

“T can’t help crying when [ hear it,” said the sobbing Miss 





|| Euphemia. 


I began to feel sick. 

“They say you sing beautifully, Mr. Graves,” said Miss Ange- 
lica, addressing me. ‘ You must give us a song.” 

I plead off. It would not do. I must sing. 

“T have a song which I sing occasionally, but it’s so very sad—” 
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always overcomes me—” ahem—I began— 
Ah no, she was not always so, 
She has seen brighter days ; 
When sorrow bade no tear-drop flow, 


«« But indeed it is so very melancholy !” 
“ Oh, beautiful! Oh, do go on!” said they all. 
When the gay smile of gladness sat 
Upon those lips so pale, 
But then she An ts tabby cat, 
“ And thereby hung a tail.” 
But why that fearful hectic-flush, 
Those deep and bitter sighs ; 
Why do the crystal streamlets gush 
rom those love-lighting eyes. 
Unhappy love! No, ’twas not that 
Which made her cheek so pale ; 
Alas! alas! her tabby cat— 
Some wretch cut off its tail ! 
Nobody laughed—for a moment I never felt so happy in my life ; 
but then the little vixens vented their spleen by calling me, * a wit.”’I 
cursed the whole sex in my heart, and went away tolerably miserable. 





There is one thing which I hold in special abhorrence, and that is 
the being dragged into an argument on any subject or any occasion. 
I look upon that man who lays down some litigated opinion and 
calls upon me either to confute or assent to it, as I would upon a 
person who should knock me down in the street, to ascertain 
whether I had strength enough to redress myself; and I have 
thought that it was a great pity the police could not be called upon 
in the one case as well as in the other. It may well be conceived 
that my soreness upon this point constitutes one of the chief mise- 
ries of my life. The world is full of these wordy martialists. One 
can scarcely meet a man who does not carry a whole park of logical 
artillery in his pocket, all double-shotted with solid syllogisms, en- 
thymemes, propositions, conditional and disjunctive, and ready to 
let drive at any one who “ shows fight.” There is your lawyer, with 
his everlasting sequitur and non sequitur ; the theologian, who raps 
one’s pate across with a knotty volume of the fathers ; the politician, 
who will do the same with his cane if you refuse to agree with him ; 
the colonizationist and anti-colonizationist ; the temperance man 
and anti-temperance man ; “ hold, hold, for mercy sake, do have 
compassica on my ears, and I will submit to any thing—any thing 
except hearing you called a wise man or myself a wit.” 

There is another thing which I never could brook, a needless 
interruption in the solemn business of eating. I am a reason- 
able man, and think that Archimedes was a fool to lose life, 
rather than leave a geometrical problem unfinished. But had he 
been discussing a dinner, breakfast, luncheon, or any such matter, 
instead of a point in mathematics, there I confess I could have sym- 
pathized with him. And surely the Roman must have been a most 
scandalous barbarian, who had broken in as ruthlessly upon the 
grave tenour and quiet philosophy of such an operation. 

“It is my candid belief,” said Mr. Shirtcollar, starting up from 
the table where I had just sat down, “ that there is no material 
difference betwixt a monkey and a negro. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Graves?” 

Now this fashionable gentleman of whiskers and mustaches 
was very fond of paradoxes, which he supported as well as a man 
might with an empty head and a clattering tongue. It was not the 
first offence which he had committed against my peace, and I de- 
termined to give him a lesson. 

I dropped my knife and fork and answered him very deliberately. 
“Negroes are always black”— he nodded—* but monkeys,” and 1 
eyed him very significantly from head to foot, “I should be inclined 
to think, are not invariably so.” I resumed my meal. 

There was a titter among the ladies, but Mr. S. did not “take,” 
and my shaft fell hurtless. 








‘* Look’e, sir,” said he in a louder tone, “ have the negroes ever || 


done any thing great—was there ever a great black man—tell me 
that 7” 

Interrupted again! my blood boiled, and I resolved that I would 
do my best to “‘ exflunctify” the animal at once. 


“ Mr. Shirtcollar,” said I with great gravity, “ you will certainly |! 
grant that the Guinead is the noblest epic that was ever produced, || 


always excepting Newton’s Principia, and Crabbe’s Synonymes.” 
This was somewhat out of the gentleman’s depth, and he looked 
rather blank, but the company began to laugh, and I looked very 
solemn, and hesitation was death. 
«Oh yes, I presume there is no question about that,” said he 
very unsuspectingly, “and yet you must be aware that it was 
written by a negro.” 


This was a poser. “ Well, well—yes—I'll allow, but”—and the || 


whole table burst into a roar. 

“Oh, demme, you're a quizzing !” cried the discomfitted contro- 
versialist, and made off with himself, leaving me to finish my meal 
without further molestation. 

But I found my dinner was spoiled. Heard a conversation in the 
adjoining room, which did not tend to improve my appetite. 

““ He—he—he ! what a funny man!” said a female voice. 

“Yes—yes—a great wit—a great wit! ha, ha!’’ was the reply. |, 

Left my dinner and slunk off to my room, wishing that I had let | 
Shirtcollar alone. i 


Thad been out on a party of pleasure, and I left it in higher spirits 
than was my wont to ramble like my own loose thoughts wherever 
chance or fancy might direct me. It was but a moment, and I 
found myself in a churchyard. There is something impressively 


i 
j 
| 


solemn at any time in the last resting place of mortality, find it || 
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try, or amid the crowded and bustling thoroughfare of a metro- 
polis. But the hand of the spoiler had been here. The grave had 
been opened ; its revolting contents were thrown out to the light 
of day and the eye of the passer-by, and I stood while the laugh 
and shout of merriment were yet ringing in my ear, and the 
parting pressure of friendship and affection was yet warm upon my 
hand, to gaze upon the bones and skulls, the fleshless skeletons of 
the dead. Oh, what a heart-sickening revulsion of feeling was 
there! There was a moral in that contrast, that picture of life in 
its gayest, and death in its ghastliest form ; that spectacle of what 
we are and must be, which I shall never forget. 
Go to the grave, a - man! 

Go, ere it opes its jaws for thee, 
Go, ere it close upon the span 

Which meets thy brief humanity. 
Go, while the pulse of life beats strong ; 

Go, in thy joy and pride of heart; 
Ay pe and r well and long 

pon the truths it shall impart. 

Go to the grave, thou reveller ! 

Go, from thy wild and mad career, 
Go, from the thrilling glance of her 

Who won thee first from duty’s sphere. 
Go, from the dance and festival, 

From cups which drown the voice of care ; 
Go, from the crowded uet hall, 

Go to the grave and revel there / 


Go to the grave, thou happy one ! 
Go, from the altar-shrine of love ; 
Go, while the warm unclouded sun 
Of hope and bliss is bright above. 
Go, ere — thy beaming hrow 
The ashy shade of death has come— 
A joyous home may greet thee now, 
ut this shall be thy longer home. 


Go to the grave thou wretched one ! 

Go, laden with thy weight of woes ; 
be ne thy weary ey is done, 

hy sleepless griefs may find re . 

Go to the ou, is the home amy 

Where sorrow’s wintry sway is o'er ; 
There, earth’s bereavements cannot come, 

There, aching hearts will throb no more. 


— 


Go to the grave— go one—go all— 

In youth, in manhood and in years, 
In pleasure’s maze and passion’s thrall, 
In mirth, in madness and in tears. 
Go to the grave, thou passing world ! 
Go, mortals, while ye may return ; 

Go, ere the dart of death be hurled, 
And read the lesson ye must learn. 











| Went to a party with a solemn determination fo establish a new 


character—made out a long list of serious subjects—death—the 
grave—parson ——’s last sermon, &c. for conversation, and re- 
solved that if people would exercise their risibles, it should not be 
on my account. 

Remarked to Miss —— very gravely, and with a sigh, as was be- 
coming, “ Alas, we must all die !”” thought she would have died a 
laughing. Deused strange this! had anidea of getting mad aboutit ; but 
if people feel inclined they will laugh, so I stared and said nothing, 
but resolved to hold my tongue for the remainder of the evening. 

Looked at Harry Blunt; the fellow burst into a laugh. 

‘What the d— are you laughing at,” said I, fiercely. 

Worse yet; feared he would go into hysterics. 

““ He—he—he,” said he at length, “‘ you look just as if you were 
meditating something funny.” 

Saw a tittering young lady pointing me out to another, and heard 
her whisper, ‘‘a great wit.” Couldn't stand it any longer. Sneaked 
| off. Swore in my wrath to cut all my acquaintance. Used no reason 
in laughing, but made it a point to laugh at every thing I said, 
whether it had any point in it or not, “ There is no chance here,” 
thought I, *‘to get a new character.” They are all predetermined 
to consider me a wit. I made a resolution to change my boarding- 
place, and cut every soul of them. 
| Went in search of a new boarding-house. Found one that suited 
| me exactly. Fine rooms, pleasantly situated, landlady looked as 
| though she wouldn’t laugh at trifles, and every thing had a very 
| solemn laughter, rebuking air. Delighted with my good fortune, 
I was about to accept her terms, when a little urchin rushed into 
| the house, crying and bawling— 
| “Ma! my sose, my nose, Johnny hit it a blow; boo-o-o; 
| Johnny’s a bad boy.” 

‘‘That’s true, my little fellow,” said I, “ tell Johnny to blow his 
| own nose, he had no right to blow yours.” 

I had scarcely uttered these half unconscious words, when I 
| heard a titter from a young lady on the opposite side of the room. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, BY HIS SON. 


We have read with attention the first volume of a memoir, or rather 
history, which, we confess, appears to us, decidedly the most inte- 
resting, if not the most important, of all that have been yet produced, 
relating to the incidents and personages of the revolution to which 
we owe our existence as an independent nation. From its copious 
and generally correct account of the revolutionary war, Marshall’s 
Life of Washington must undoubtedly take precedence of this new 
work, in value, as a portion of our history; but the novelty and 
number of the personal details, curious or important facts, and hi- 
therto unpublished documents made public by Mr. Hamilton, together 
with the light thrown by his investigations upon many of the, hereto- 
fore, obscure develop ts ofthat momentous epoch, through which 
the active and useful life of his father extended, invest his biography 
with an interest to the historian and statesman, as well as to the 
mere reader for infermation or amusement, in which it is not ex- 
ceeded by the voluminous production of the chief justice, or equalled 
by any otherof the class to which it especially belongs; to wit, that 
including “ the Lives of the Men of the Revolution.” It has long 
been a source of deep regret and anxiety to all Americans, who take 
an interest in the progress of their country in literature, as well as in 
commercial and political aggrandizement, that year after year as it 
passed away, was bearing to oblivion sume additional portion of the 
knowledge which is requisite for the writing of that country’s history. 
Of the thousands who, in speaking of those times and deeds from 
which has sprung our national existence, could proudly say, “ quorum 
pars ipse fui,” but a remnant is left, and their number is rapidly 
diminishing. From time to time that brief and hackneyed, but ex- 
pressive announcement, which tells the departure of another revo- 
lutionary hero, comes before us; to-day one sinks into the grave to 
which he has long been tottering, almost before our eyes; to-riorrow 
we receive the tidings from the frontier of the west, the distant val- 
leys of the east, or the savannas of the south; they pass away from 
off the face of the land, and with them perishes gradually, but still 
surely, the tale of what they did, and saw, and suffered. But few 
have taken any, the least efficacious, measures to transmit their store 
of knowledge ; some from lack of means, denied them by their de- 
fective education; others from having no personal inducement; 
others again from want of confidence in their own ability, or in the 
interest of the story to their surviving countrymen of a later age; 
and too many, it is to be feared, from the oppression of poverty, 
their struggle with whieh left them no leisure to look back upon the 
past, although the future lay before them bleak and desolate; be the 
cause what it may, the fact is but too real; they “die and make no 
sign.’ Of the prominent men, the leaders in the strife, almost every 
one is gone; but not one has left behind him any extended record 
of what he had to tell ; nothing has remained, save here and there, 
a collection of miscellaneous papers, many of which were indeed 
most valuable; but, of these, very few have yet been secured by 
publication against all risk of loss or destruction, and it is to be 
feared, that great numbers will never see the light; time and acei- 
dent have wrought, and are still working terribly against their 
h s of long exist Under this state of facts, it is apparent 
that every attempt for the rescue of these fading materials for history, 
whether existing in written documents, or in the frail memories of a 
generation, now almost extinct, ought to be encouraged and re- 
warded by the general sympathy and approbation of the country; 
and when, as in the present case, and a few others that have oceur- 
red within the last few years, the attempt is judicious, energetic and 
successful, the meed of approbation bestowed, can scarcely be too 
generous. But in the interest of the subject, we are forgetting that 
our limits do not admit a farther extension of these discursive, though 
apposite reflections ; we must return to the work of Mr. Hamilton, 
by the perusal of which they have been suggested. 

The volume now published, contains only a portion of the entire 
work, but no information is given as to its probable extent. It has 
been given to the world sooner than it was originally intended, and 
without a revision contemplated by the author, in consequence of 











the discovery “ that a hurried narrative was in progress’’ by another 
hand; and without inquiring whether this circumstance subjects the 
projector of that “hurried narrative” to any imputation of unge- 
nerous or unfair conduct, we are tempted to feel grateful for his 
intention, since it has had the effect of calling forth, at least a portion 
of a work, which has been so long expected and desired. The period 
of time covered by this portion, is from the birth of Hamilton, in 
1757, to 1782; and the matters it contains, are, in some respects, 
such as to excite wonder, while in all, they are certain to command 
and reward the closest attention of the reader. We propose nothing 
more than an outline, or rather skeleton of the contents. 

Hamilton, it appears, was a native of the island of Nevis, in the 
West Indies, but of Scottish descent on the father’s side, and on the 
mother’s French. Very early in life he gave strong indications of 
the talents by which his subsequent fame was gained, as well as of 





| Immediately I recollected to my dismay, that I had said something 
| which might be twisted into a pun. 

| Ha, ha, ha!” roared a gentleman behind me, as if the joke had | 
dawned very gradually upon his mind. “ Pretty good ! pretty good !”’ 
“ The gentleman is quite a wit,” came ringing upon my ear. 

“D !” IT muttered between my teeth, and rushed into the 
streets like a madman. ‘“ What acursed slip!” thought I, as I | 
hurried along, dashing against the passengers, until at length I 
came in contact with an old woman with a basket of chips upon 
her head, and away she went into the gutter. 

“Ts she drunk, eh?” asked a gentleman who was passing. 
“Merely a little top heavy,” said I. 

“He, he, he, you seem to be a wit !”” was the reply. 

I am not an irascible man. Nay, I flatter myself I have even an | 
unusual share of the milk of human kindness—of that charity which | 
teaches us to bear and forbear—of mercy which “descends like | 
the gentle dews of heaven,” and “ blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” 





the generous and independent temper which in his after life was so 
conspicuous. He was an early lover of books; and although, while 
he remained in the West Indies, his education was extremely limited, 
he began very soon to acquire knowledge, useful, though immetho- 
dical, and perhaps more various than well digested. In 1769 he was 
placed at the desk of a merchant’s counting-house, where he acquit- 
ted himself to the satisfaction of his employer, although his ambi- 
tion, even then, took a higher flight. The turning-point of his for- 
tunes is thus narrated : 

“In August, seventeen hundred and seventy-two, soon after he 
had returned from a commercial expedition to St. Eustatia, the 
Leeward Islands were desolated by one of those terrific hurricanes 


|| which so often visit the tropics. Before the terrors of the ecene had 


worn off, and while its effects were still visible, a description of it 
appeared, which, though published in the neighbouring island of 
St. Christopher's, attracted universal attention at St. Croix; and 
such was the impression it produced, that the governor and some of 
the principal persons in the island made an especial effort to discover 
its author, and ultimately treced it to Hamilicn. This simple ine> 








But oh, how I did want to knock that man down! Went home 





where you will and how you will, in the calm stillness of the coun- 


—packed up my moveables, and started for the country. 





dent decided his fate. Hie wishes were consulted, and it was deter- 
mined to send him to New-York to completé his education.” 
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Soon after his arrival, he joined a celebrated grammar-school, at 
Elizabethtown, (the principal of which, Francis Barber, took up 
arms in the revolution, and became a colonel,) and in the course of a 
year entered King’s (now Columbia) college, of which he very soon 
became one of the most distinguished alumni, both for industry and 
talent. At this time, the discontents which afterward led to the 
severance of the colonies from the mother country, were already in 
existence, and rapidly approaching their natural termination. The 
situation of the colonies generally, and of New-York in particular, 
is briefly and forcibly sketched by Mr. Hamilton, in his second 
chapter; but we can only extract from this part of the volume the 
concluding incident. A general meeting of the citizens was called 
to determine upon the course to be followed by the province ; and it 
was on this occasion that Hamilton, then seventeen years old, first 
took part in public deliberations: 

‘It has been related to have been his habit to walk several hours 
each day under the shade of some large trees which stood in Bat- 








teau-street, now Dey-street, talking to himself in an under tone of | 
voice, apparently engaged in deep thought, a practice which he con- 
tinued through life. 

“This circumstance attracted the attention of his neighbours, to 
whom he was known as the “young West Indian,” and led them 
to engage in conversation with him. One of them, remarking the , 
vigour and maturity of his thoughts, urged him to address this meet- | 
ing, to which all the patriots were looking with the greatest interest. 

“From this seeming intrusion he at first recoiled ; but, after lis- | 
tening attentively to the successive speakers, and finding several | 
points untouched, he presented himself to the assembled multitude. | 

‘The novelty of the attempt, his youthful countenance, his slen- | 
der and diminutive form, awakened curiosity and arrested attention. | 
Overawed by the scene before him, he at first hesitated and faltered; . 
but as he proceeded almost unconsciously to utter his accustomed 
reflections, his mind warmed with the theme, his energies were re- | 
covered; and, after a discussion clear, cogent, and novel, of the 
great principles involved in the controversy, he depicted in glowing 
colours the long continued and long endured oppressions of the | 
mother country; he insisted on the duty of resistance, pointed to | 
the means and certainty of success, and described the waves of re- | 
bellion sparkling with fire, and washing back on the shores of Eng- | 
land the wrecks of her power, her wealth, and her glory. The. 
breathless silence ceased as he closed; and the whispered murmur, | 
‘it is a collegian! it is a collegian!’ was lost in loud expressions 
of wonder and applause at the extraordinary eloquence of the young | 
stranger.” | 

In the third chapter, we find an analysis of a contest of political | 
pamphlets, carried on with great vigour, in which, boy as he was, | 
Hamilton was found to be the principal whig champion, and became, | 
to use the words of Marinus Willet, ‘the oracle” of the patriots. 
But it was soon found thet a more perilous contest must ensue. 
Hamilton joined a volunteer corps, called the ‘Hearts of Oak,” and 
devoted himself, with his accustomed energy, to the acquisition of 
military skill and knowledge. From this period, his progress in | 
zeAl, efficiency and importance, becomes so rapid, that the history | 
of his life is of necessity, to a certain extent, the history of the war; | 
and this, written with a simple and judicious brevity, yet presenting 
every important fact with remarkable clearness, and containing | 
many which, we have no doubt, will be quite new to the greater | 
number of readers, if not to all, constitutes the remainder of the | 
volume. The part taken by Hamilton throughout, is described dis- | 
tinctly and fully; and the narration shows how great and manifold 
were his services; how promptly he understood and how ably | 
seconded the views, designs and enterprises of his friend and com- | 
mander, Washington; how perfect was the confidence reposed by | 
that leader’s never-failing judgment in the abilities, the integrity, the | 
zeal and the discretion of his most trusted aid-de-camp, although | 
but nineteen years of age; and how well that confidence was justi- 
fied by the result. The perils, achievements, sufferings and reverses i 
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to me beautiful conceptions of angels, over whose unruffied placidity 
anger and revenge have never come. It places before me the eternal 
harmony of the universe, where nothing is out of the concord but 
man. It brings before me the million mighty movements, wheel 
within wheel, system within system, in which, from the dawn of 
time, there has been no jar, forever sounding in the intellectual ear 
the music of the spheres. Spurning the dissonant harmony which 
almost the whole race of ancient bards have swept from themes of 
war and blood, poets shall sing the eternal harmony of Providence, 
the repose of the revengeful passions in the heart of man, and the 
splendour and glory of the rainbow of peace, spanning the wide 
heaven of God’s moral kingdom! They shall take up the angel’s 
song, ‘glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and good- 
will towards men!” 

The able article on Talleyrand is aiso concluded in the number. 
We perceive that the author, who was a member of Napoleon’s 
court, and for twelve years attached to his staff, mentions many 
personal anecdotes, which are given by another “eye witness,” in 
a paper in a London Magazine, just received. The subjoined beau- 
tiful stanzas, from the pen of Miss Kemble, follow next in course: 

STANZAS. 
“Thou little star, that, in yon purple cloud, 
Hang’st like a dew-drop in a violet bed— 
First gem of evening, glittering mid the shroud 
*Neath whose dark folds the day lies cold and dead! 
As through my tears my soul looks up at thee, 
Loathing the 7 chains that bind it here, 
There comes a fearful thought, that misery 
Perhaps is found e’en in thy distant sphere. 
** Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin, 
The heritage of death, disease, decay— 
A wilderness like that we wander in, 
Where all things fairest soonest pass away ? 
And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world, 
O’er which affection, weeping, bows her head— 
Where Hope’s bright wings in the dark dust are furl’d, 
And living hearts lie buried with the dead ? 
* Perchance they do not die that dwell in thee ; 
Perchance theirs is a darker doom than ours: 
Unmeasured toil, and endless misery, 
And striving that hath neither days nor hours! 
Horrible dream! Oh dark and dismal path, 
Where I now weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 
Earth has one boon for all her children—death : 
Open thy arms, oh mother! and receive me! 
Take off the bitter burthen from the slave— 
Give me my birth-right—give the grave—the grave!’ 

“A Reminiscence: or, "Tis Forty Years Since”—a finely written 
and interesting tale, follows the above sparkling gem; and is suc- 
ceeded by some feeling stanzas by Mr. M‘Lellan, of Boston. ‘The 
Peep at Washington,” we transfer to our columns. Its graphic 
descriptions, and its eloquent love of country, are attributes which 
need no designation or praise. 


A PEEP AT WASHINGTON. 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN TOURIST. 
“IT come to fetch you to the capitol "—Julius Cesar. 


“Undoubtedly, the point to which all eyes are turned, during a 
certain portion of the year, is the cityof Washington. The big guns 
of the nation are there—and there we have batteries of eloquence, 


I came, this session, to take a survey of the war-ground—to look at 
the generals, and the colonels, the sergeants, and the corporals, the 
drum-majors and the fifers. 

“T was dropped at Gadsby’s. It was yet morning—and the flags, 
with their stars, were waving over both wings of the majestic capi- 
tol, indicating that congress was now under full way. I ascended 





the hill, whence proceeded so much noise, and smoke, and confusion, 
and law. My heart beat high at the prospect of beholding the as- 


and oratorical thunder, and, in these high times, flashes of lightning. || 





ested in every thing—a busy spirit clogged in cold clay; a small 
Vesuvius, with a peak of snow—with a heart of fire and a hand of 
ice.’ ‘And who,’ I inquired, ‘is this other unquiet, slow, moping, 
head-dropping body, who seems to live by himself, and commune 
with himself, and feed on his own thoughts?’ ‘That is George 
McDuffie,’ answered my cicerone. You have hit him off to the 
life. When he opens his mouth, this noisy house is as silent as a 
sepulchre. Political friends and foes are alike still; every whisper 
is hushed—every head erect—every eye open. You have no idea 
of the sensation tat little fellow can create. He rolls out his 
words, and bites them off, and thrashes and slashes as did old 
Horatius Cocles, when, with his battle-axe, he stood upon the bridge, 
and with his single arm defended Rome. That stout-built man, a 
little to the right of McDuffie, with a snowy head and a Roman 
nose, is Burgess, the ‘bald eagle of the house,’ as he has been 
called—a man adroit at all sorts of weapons. He resembles one of 
the old soldiers; he fights on foot or on horse, with heavy or light 
| arms—a battle-axe or a spear. In modern warfare, he is at home in 
| the artillery or the infantry—the cavalry or the engineers: a broad- 
| sword or a pistol, a kings-arm or a spade, are equally familiar to his 
| hand. There is Johnson, the gallant colonel—the Indian-killer. 
| He has a fine head, and a good countenance. He is writing kind 
| things to his constituents. He has half a dozen messenger-boys at 
his side, trotting at a wink, sanding his letters, folding them, or 
hurrying away to stamp them with the ‘U.S.’ seal. There is Ed- 
ward Everett, the accomplished scholar, the fine writer! Indeed, 
you might as well throw the muse of history into a caravan, or put 
him on a “broad horn” on the Mississippi, with a huge pine for a 
rudder, and a cane-brake for a bundle of quills. Crockett, there, is 
a better Neptune, and holds a steadier trident. And when a man 
| can grin, and fight—flog a steamboat, or whip his weight in wild- 
| cats, what is the use of reading and writing? There is Wayne, an 
| accomplished man; and Wilde, a fine scholar, a poet, and as civil a 
| Georgian, too. Binney is there, a grave-iooking man—a mighty logic- 
| chopper. But I must pause—-for what a mass of representatives there 
| are here! What singular samples of our vast country! Here sits a 
| 'Tennesseean, and there a Missourian, educated among buffaloes, and 
| nurtured in the forest—as intimate with the passes of the rocky 
; mountains, as the cit with Broadway—who lives where hunters and 
| trappers have vexed every hill, and who cares no more for a pawnee, 
| than a professed beau for a bright-plumed belle. Here is aman from 
| the prairies—and there another from the swamps and morasses, 
| whose blood the musketoes have utterly stolen away. There is a sal- 
low face from the rice-grounds, and here the flushed cheek from the 
mountains—and by his side a man from the pine grounds—the land 
of tar and turpentine. What a people we are! What a country is 
this of ours! How wide in extent—how rich in production—how 
various in beauty! I have asked in my travels, for the west, in the 
streets of the queen of the west—a fairy city, which but as yester- 
day was a wilderness. They smiled at my inquiry, and said it 
was among the ‘stoosiers’ of Indiana, or ‘ the suckers’ of Illinois. 
Then I journeyed long. I crossed great rivers and broad prairies, 
| and again I asked for the west. They said it wasin Missouri. I 
arrived at its capitol. They complained that they were “too far 
| down east.’ ‘But go,’ they said, ‘if you would see the west, days 
and days, and hundreds and hundreds of miles up the Missouri— 
farther than from us to New-England, and beyound the rocky 
mountains, and among the Snake Indians of the Oregon, and you 
may find it there.’ It was the work of a dozen years to find the 
|| west, and I turned about, in despair. Indeed, I have found ne 
| bounds to my country. I have searched for them for months, in 
| almost every clime—under the torrid sun of Louisiana, the land of 
| the orange and the olive, and beneath the cold sky of Maine. I 
| have seen the rice-planter gathering rich treasures from a bountiful 
|| soil, and the fisherman anchoring his little bark on the rocky island, 
|, dropping his hook as carefully as if the ocean were full of pearls, 
T have seen the mill-man, sawing wood 

















} and not of——mackerel. 


of the war are recounted; much light is thrown upon portions of || sembled wisdom of the nation: and I did not long pause to look at || in all variety of forms, on the farthest soil of New-England ; and I 
that history which have nevor been, and perhaps never will be, to- || the magnificent grounds around the capitol—the strong-built ter- || have beheld the same wood floating down the Savannah, or the 
tally free from obscurity and doubt; and among these, the most || race—nor the naval monument, floating, as it were, in an artificial '! beautiful Alabama, in the strangest metamorphoses: it may be, in 
deeply interesting to every American, is the story of those less obvi- | reservoir, supplied by an ever-running fountain. I hurried, out of | a clock, regularly ticking off the time, or in a pail; perchance, in a 
ous but not less harassing and perilous difficulties with which || breath, up the steeps of stairs, threaded the corridors and rocky |, button; and for anght I know, in a tasteless ham, or an unfragrant 
Washington had to struggle in the achievement of his country’s || mazes, until I found myself under the canopy of the huge dome that | nutmeg! I have never been off the soil of my own country ; and yet 
freedom and his own undying glory. Cold, and hunger, and poverty, i arches the rotunda. Every foot-fall echoed and re-echoed, and each |, I have seen the sun go down, a ball of fire, without a moment's 
and a mighty and exasperated foe, were not all the enemies with || whisper reverberated, from a thousand quarters. The groups peep- || twilight, flinging over rich, alluvial lands—blooming with magno- 
which he had to contend; faction was added to the number, and || ing at this thing and that—the sculpture in the niches of the walls— | lias and orange-trees—a robe of gold—and again I have stood upon 
envy; the hatred of rivals, the blunders of ignorance, the vexations | and the paintings that half encircled the area, detained me but a || the bare rocks of colder climes, and when the trees were pinched by 
of presumption, and the artifices of intriguers whose thoughts were i moment—for my cicerone hurried me on, amid mazes and galleries | the early frost, I have marked the same vanishing rays reflected 


less upon their country’s welfare than their own. All these beset 


yet more confined, until I found myself overlooking the representa- | 


from the leaves, as if a thousand birds of paradise were resting in 


his path; and our admiration of his almost perfect character gains || tives of the nation. I was in the ladies’ gallery, amid a sea of toss- || the branches: and when the clouds, streaming with red, and purple, 
increase from the narrative, which shows how they were met and || ing heads—among belles from the sunny south, with their sallow || and blue, tinged and tipped by the pencil of beauty—were floating 
understood and foiled. We candidly acknowledge, that until we had || faces, and the blooming girls of the northern and middle states: | afar, like rainbows in motion, as if broken from their confinement, 
read the work of Mr. Hamilton, much of what he has described was || some bleached by the fogs of New-England—such as prevail at {| now mingling and interlacing their dyes, and glittering arches, and 
unknown to us; and that in our understanding of the remainder, || Newport, Rhode-Island, and along the coast of Maine—and others, | anon sprinkled over, and mellowing the whole heaven—then I have 
there were obscure and ill-defined passages for which we have long || grown pale amid the swamps of Georgia and the Carolinas, but || fancied that I was indeed in a fairy land, where the very forests 
making up in spirit, life, and conversation, all that was lacking in || danced in golden robes, responding to the setting sun, as the statue 


| 


sought elucidation, but until now without success. In his delinea- 


tions of the characters of several among the prominent individuals || the rosy cheek and lip. A long hall was before me. 
of the revolution, and his account of certain of their actions and mo- || Lafayette, and the flag of the union were at my left—in front, a 
lives, proved as it is by contemporary documents, we have obtained \| large circular gallery for “ the people,” supported by huge columns, | 


| 
j 


the solution of many pre-existing doubts, and the clue to some appa- | 
rent anomalies ; and we feel assured that his work, while it does jus- | 
tice to his father’s memory and fame, will prove an honour to his own. | 





| 
THE KNICKERBOCKER FOR JUNE. 

The earnest given and sustained in the first number of this peri- | 
odical which appeared under the charge of the present proprietors, is | 
amply fulfilled in the one before us. 1t contains many original papers, | 
which would reflect honour upon any magazine, foreign or domestic. | 
The second and concluding portion of the article upon “Peace So- | 





cieties, by the Rev. Timothy Flint,” is given in the present number. |; vourite, the speaker’s head is again dropped, and the yawning mem- 
It is a most eloquent paper, aud deserves the admiration which it has || bers, it may be, have fallen into a quiet sleep. I borrowed a glass— | 
|| for one can see but little with unaided eyes, athwart the wide-ex- 
| tended hall—to take my peep at a few of the talked-of, the written- 


elicited. it concludes with the following beautiful apostrophe : 
“What would be the result and effect of a universal peace? So 


many millions of blessings crowd upon my thoughts, such immense || about—‘‘the lions.” ‘ There,’ said my cicerone, ‘is Mr. Adams, the || 
and inconceivable blessings to human nature, that I can neither | 
name nor group them. The very word fills all my conceptions with | 
mages of whatever is beautiful and happy in the moral universe. It 
raises me to that undisturbed throne, where the Eterna! dwells in 
everlasting peace, which nothing can mar or apnoy. It embodies 


of surpassing grandeur. 

“** And is this,’ said I, ‘ the house of representatives? Those men, | 
there, with hats on, buzzing and chatting, whispering and laugh- | 
ing—reading newspupers, nemming and coughing—are they the | 
law-makers of our twenty-four states?” A member speaking, but | 
nobody hears him: and the louder he talks, the louder the buzzing. | 
‘Sir,’ says he; ‘ Sir,’ again, in a yet louder tone; ‘Sin——,’ and 
now in a voice, like, ‘the wry-necked fife.’ The speaker pricks 
up and yields his ears: ‘ Sir—I call the attention of the house to 
the important fact——.’ By this time, unless the orator is a fa- 


ex-president, in his faded frock-coat, and white wvollen stockings— 
plodding and plodding, ever plodding. He is always in his seat, 
perpetually at work—keeping a journal, it may be, or writing poe- 
try in a young lady’s album—perhaps studying to ascertain whether 
Hesiod is an older poet than Homer; knowing every thing, inter- 











A portrait of || of the fabled Memnon gave forth its welcoming notes, as the rays 
] of the morning played upon its summit. 


I have been where the 
dog-star rages, scattering pestilence in its train; where the long 
| moss hangs from the trees; where the pale faces and sad counte- 
nances give admonition, that this is the region of death. I have 
stood by the wide prairie, and beheld the green billows rise and fall, 
and the undulations, chequered with sun-light and shadow, chasing 
one after the other, afar over the wide expanse. And I have gone 
amid the storms of winter, over the high hill, upon the loud-cracking 
| crust, amid the music of the merry sleigh-bells. And here are the 
| representatives from all these regions—here in one grand council— 
| all speaking one language—all impelled by one law! Oh, my 
| country, my country! If our destiny be always linked as one—if 
| the same flag, with its glorious stars and stripes, is always the flag 
| of our union—never unfurled or defended but by freemen—then 
| poetry and prophecy, stretching to their utmost, cannot pre-an- 
| noune« that destiny ! 
“But to return from our digression. We have re-threaded the 
‘ corkscrew galleries, and are in the senate-chamber. Here is @ 
| different body from the one we have just left. The senators seem 
| older than the representatives; but so many of these bald seniors 
| exchange gray heads for black ones, that it is difficult to determine. 


| They sit with their hats off—that looks better. They bustle about 
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less—that is more agreeable, if you would hear a speaker. ‘Show 
me the lions,’ said I to my cicerone ; ‘where is Van Buren, where 
is Clay and Webster and Calhoun?’ My first query was 

by pointing to the vice-president’s chair. I should have much to say 
of Mr. Van Buren; but they have elevated him to a high office, 
which, like all offices, has its drawbacks and its disadvantages. 
‘He cannot figure,’ said my guide, ‘in debate; his mouth is shut, 
unless opened to say, “‘The ayes have it,” or “‘The memorial is re- 
ferred,” or something of the like.’ His manner is calm and bland, 
and he presides with ease and dignity. And there he sits, with no 
opportunity for display—thumping with his mallet, when the galle- 
ries are out of order, remarking that ‘the question is so and so,’ or 
something of the like. The newspapers talk of his shrinking, cower- 
ing, blushing. This is all the veriest romance in the world. He 
lives in the senate like an embodied abstraction. He takes-Clay’s 
jibes and Webster’s thrusts as the ghost of Creuse received the em- 
braces of AEneas. He heeds them not. He leans back his head— 
piles one leg upon the other—and sits as if he were a pleasant sculp- 
tured image, destined for that niche all his life. 

“That massive forehead, those prodigious eyes, those heavy 
shoulders, that iron-built frame, point out Webster. How like Satan 
himself he can look, and what a malicious smile! He talks as if he 
were telling a plain story; not enthusiastic, but concise and clear. 
His arm comes up as if lifted by a spring. He speaks like one from 
the grave—so solemn and so severe. Anon the lion is aroused. 
What a voice! The sentences leap into life; with well-timed meta- 
phor, skilfully interwoven—all perfectly wrought out. Yet Webster 
is a man of no imagination. He has a well-disciplined taste ; and give 
him a clue to a figure, and he will trace it out with force and beauty. 

“That slender- built man, apparently about fifty years of age, in a 
blue coat, with bright buttons, a frizzly head, and an eye like a 
hawk, erect and earnest, with mouth partly open—that is Calhoun. 
He is ot an orator—yet few command so much attention—none 
more. His voice is bad. His gesticulation is without grace. Heis 
zealous and enthusiastic, but without being frantic. His apparent 
candour, earnestness and sincerity command attention. His voice 
struggles in his throat, and you almost understand the thoughts 
swelling there; and they soon rush out as fast as words can convey 
them. He speaks, in debate, as a farmer, in earnest, would talk to 
his boys, or a merchant to his clerks. He steps about, stands here | 
and there, looks at this man and that. Andif a man looks inquiringly | 
at him, he asks, ‘I am right, am I not?’—‘ But as I was saying, this | 
conservative principle’-—‘ It hurts me to talk to-day; I’ve got a cold,’ | 
ete. This is much the manner of Mr. Calhoun. If an idea comes | 
into his head, out it comes, without regavd to rhetorical polish. Mr. | 
Calhoun’s power is in colloquy—animated conversation. Men are | 
willing to listen to a man who talks well, whose declamation might 
be insufferable. Calhoun links words together—bites off the last | 
syllables—and oftentimes eats up, as it were, whole sentences, in | 
the rapidity of his enunciation. 

“That tall, well-formed man, with a wide mouth, anda counte- ' 
nance indicating every change of thought within, is Clay. He has 
been so often described, that I shall dwell upon him briefly, here. | 
Nature made him an orator to figure in a free government. In a/ 
despotism, his head would have reached the block for his impudence, | 








Irish face and Irish eloquence, a worthy son of the green isle of 
Erin—and of Wilkins, too, who never hates a joke;—but I must pause, 

“ And here let me remark, that I should like the senate better, if it 
were not such a prodigious snuff-box, and the snufl-takers were less 
numerous. ‘Give me your snuff-box,’ says Clay to Prentice—and 
‘yours,’ and ‘yours’—and thus a snuff-box runs a journey for a day, 
from senator to senator, without ten minutes’ rest. And, by the 
way, in a long day's session, let me add, the hungry representatives | 


spread them out as for a dinner upon their mahogany desks! If I 
had the pen of a Trollope, how I would lash them! And, indeed, | 
why may I not undertake the reform, before some Hamilton comes 
in among us, and murders us all for the sins of the few, who, having | 
been but recently caught, we have not had time to civilize sv well as | 
we shall by the time another session comes round? ‘Off with your | 
legs, then, gentlemen, not from your bodies, but from your desks! | 
Off with your gingerbread, your crackers and cheese! Cease your | 
snoring and sleeping in your seats! Up from the sofas, and no longer | 
repose there sprawled out likeleviathans! Men will talk, whisper, | 
tramp, rustle their papers, and yawn; this you are permitted to do; | 
but I insist upon it you shall not sleep, you shall not snore, you shall 
not “feed,” and make a stable of your magnificent hall—for if you 
do, and the many English travellers who have been hanging on this | 
session taking notes, don’t print you all, I will!’ I should like to | 
turn orthoepist, too, and teach the Yankees to leave off some of the , 
breadth in their pronunciation of the short words, and to give the | 
long ones more longitude and less latitude. The nasal twang of | 
some of them is abominable. And I would teach the southrons, | 
likewise, some of them, that stairs were not stars, and clear weather 
not clar weather. And I would say, too, that although mighty 
smart, and a mighty smart chance—mighty big, and mighty little, 
was excellent ‘nigger’ dialect, yet it was not so refined as an orator 
might use. But, after all, albeit you can see in congress, in some in- 
stances, peculiarities of speech and pronunciation enough to indicate | 
what portion of the country a member comes from, yet no country | 
on earth can assemble people from such a wide domain where one | 
language is spoken more correctly. The English—talking Irish, | 
Scotch, Berkshire, Lancashire, and al! manner of dialects—ought, of | 
all nations, to be the last to laugh at us for our very few peculiarities. | 
“Go with me, for a single moment, into Washington society. I | 
can discourse little about splendour, magnificent suitesof rooms, and | 
gorgeous furniture; but if I had a woman's eye, which sees every 
‘thing and marks every thing, I could make out quite a picture. A | 
President's levee is a delicious affair. What odd amalgamation of 
character! What strange groups of men and women! A Cherokee | 
there—a Choctaw here—his christian majesty’s chargé to the right, | 
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Scientific expedition.—In looking over a file of English papers, a 





bring in crackers and cheese and gingerbread into the house, and | short time since, we noticed a paragraph, stating that intelligence 


of the arrival of Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of Good Hope, had 
been received in London. He is the son of the great astronomer, 
by whom the gigantic telescope was constructed, and inherits his 
father’s talents as well as his post of royal astronomer, or keeper of 
the royal observatory, or whatever it is entitled. Sir John was re- 
quested or instructed some seven or eight months ago, at his own 
suggestion, to proceed, with requisite instruments, etc. and such 
companions and assistants as he chose to select, to a convenient 
and suitable station in the interior of Caffraria, either beyond or 
within the limits of the colony, as he should think advisable; there 
to erect an observatory, and employ himself as long as he could, 
profitably, in studying the sidereal aspect of the southern hemis- 
phere ; a portion of the heavens of which but little accurate astro- 
nomical knowledge has yet been acquired, and from the study of 
which important and highly inieresting results are expected. Sir 
John Herschel sailed from England, if we remember righ*, in Octo- 
ber, and arrived at the Cape early in January. Since we com- 
menced this paragraph, a friend, to whom we have mentioned its 
subject, has informed us that later intelligence has been received in 
England from the expedition alluded to. At the time of the latest 
accounts, a place for the establishment of the observatory had been 
selected, the work had been commenced and prosecuted with great 
vigour, and was already sufficiently far advanced to permit the scien- 
tific gentlemen attached to the expedition to begin their observations. 
We look upon this enterprise as one of the most interesting that 
has come under our notice for many years; nearly as much so as 
that of Captain Back, in search of the gallant and adventurous Ross. 





National pride.—The conceit of individuals shows itself in very 
whimsical forms; or, at least, has done so at times, if anecdotes 
are to be taken as true. There is an old story told by Voltaire, of a 
French dancing-master, established in London, in whose presence it 
was announced that Queen Anne had raised Harley, her first lord of 
the treasury, to the peerage, by the title of Lord Oxford. “* Morbleu !’”’ 
said the votary of Terpsichore, “ what can the queen possibly find in 
that Harley to make him deserve her favour? I had him two years 
as a pupil, and could never get him to go through a single figure cor- 
rectly.” This is professiona! conceit; there is another species just 








and squadrons of attachés hither and thither; some in stars, some | 
with ribands, all in princely court-dresses. A drab-dressed, broad- i 
brimmed-hat quaker here; a modern belle there; a thick-built Ger- |; 
man, a happy Irishman, a chattering Frenchman, a proud Castilian, i 
jabbering all sorts of tongues, from that of the wild Indian to the | 


as strong among nations; and there is probably no people under 
the sun, that cannot find in its own character something that gives 
it precedence over the rest of the earth’s inhabitants. The mussul- 
man, fully convinced of his caliph’s infallibility, laughs at the sim- 
plicity of his neighbour the Tartar, who firmly believes in the im- 





double-refined and patent English; the easy dash; the mouth wide | 
open and head erect—take all in all, in such a current, and my word | 


for it, such a collection cannot be found upon the face of the earth. | 


But parties and balls are pretty much the same in Washington 








before he was thirty. He is good at every thing; nihil tetigit, quod 

non ornavit. I have never heard such a voice. It is equally distinct } 
and clear, whether at its highest key or lowest whisper—rich, mu- || 
sical, captivating. His action is the spontaneous offspring of the || 
passing thought. He gesticulates all over. The nodding of his || 
head, hung on a long neck—his arms, hands, fingers, feet, and even | 
his spectacles and pocket-handkerchief, aid him in debate. He steps | 
forward and backward, and from the right to the left with effect. | 
Every feature speaks. The whole body has its story to tell. | 

“That is Forsyth, with his arms a-kimbo, head thrown back, 
spectacles on, laughing at what somebody has to say, whois speak- 
ing over the way. I cannot describe his figure, but it is a handsome 
one. He is all ease and composure; is never thrown off his guard. | 
He is ever ready, and the less prepared the better, for the fight. He | 
eludes with the utmost skill all manner of weapons. No member | 
of congress is betier at the reconnoitering and skirmishing of debate. 

“That tall, red-headed man, with a large, manly figure and full | 
face, is Preston, the new member from South Carolina. He looks | 
as if he had long lived under the rays of a southern sun. Preston is | 
sui generis. He talks poetry, all in rich array and gorgeous sen- | 
tences. When there is a storm in the senate, they hang him out asa | 
rainbow; and although the rough clouds often darken his glittering | 
hues before the storm is hushed, yet tempers are cooled and spirits | 
are softened, by the dazzling arch and the rich interlacings of its | 
bow. He is unpremeditated eloquence. He does not, like Sheridan, 
mark in his orations the place to introduce ‘Good God! Mr. Speaker.’ 
The incidents of debate suggest all his fine sentences. His gestures | 
are admirable. No American orator is more graceful—few have | 
more art; and yet few understand so well the ars celare artem. | 
Such a man was necessary in the senate. Ali the kinds of eloquence | 
that Cicero describes, are now exemplified and illustrated in that | 
body, and no two are formed on the same model. 

“Felix Grundy is a happy man. There is not a more jovial, be- | 
nevoient face in christendom than he wears. He was an actor upon | 
the stage of public life long before my remembrance. His head is i 
now all gray, and his step begins to falter and bear the marks of age, || 
but his mind has lost nothing of its vigour, and he none of his 
humour. He is happy at a retort, skilful at a thrust, and zood- 
humoured even in the angriest debate. He has a mind happily | 
tempered for political warfare. 

“Leigh is a new-comer from Virginia; a round, thick-built man, 
with a little sharp eye, that snaps at times like a spark of fire. He 
is something of a lion in the national menagerie. Perhaps my meta- 
phors might seem objectionable, were it not that we ‘republicans’ 
have a right to talk of our ‘servants’ as we please. 

‘Wright has a fine person and countenance. No one exhibits 
more calmness and dignity, or more narrowly watches the progress 
of debate. 

‘I would tarry here, had I time and space, to serve up the stout- 
framed Benton, and give you a touch of his manner of speaking, so 
odd to northern eye and ear; but doubtless the mode in his own 
Missouri, where his heart unquestionably is. I would have some- 
thing to say of Senator Smith, who, in his dress, connects this age 
with the days of owr fathers and grandfathers—of Porter, with his 











as any where else. Etiquette, it may be, is queerer here—the art i 
of card-ing is carried to sublimer perfection. Yet the chief distinc- | 
tion is in the fine minds, the distinguished men among whom you | 
are thrown. The charm of Washington society is in the array of || 
intellect, of character, of reputation, civil, political and military, and | 
of that influence which exeris vast power over the destinies of our | 
Union. We meet with men and women of the very first order of i 
intellect, assembled from almost all nations, and from the various | 
divisions of our country; thus concentrating an immense variety 
of information, manners and customs. Talent nowhere finds more 
who can appreciate its worth—no matter whether it be the mind || 
that thunders in the forum, or the foot that trips it gracefully in the 
lively dance. This is our court—an odd court, indeed, it is—but the |) 
only difference between us and our brethren over the water is, that | 
they have court-dresses and rules of etiquette, and we all sorts of || 
dresses, and do as we please. There is no Parisian milliner in our | 
dominions, who can spread her wand over our whole Union—nor 
French peruguier, who is monarch over the externals of the head, 
making every lock tremble at his bidding. As we are singular in || 
government, so we are singular in fashions. In such an assemblage, | 
therefore, from eo many quarters, costumes necessarily partake of | 
the variety of tastes and fashions, But, jam satis: Ihave taken my | 
peep at the court city—alighting here, and sipping there—spurning || 
the bitter, and extracting the sweet.” 
The poetic gem, bearing the initials of Willis Gaylord Clarke, 
an old and valued contributor to the columns of the Mirror, we will || 
give to our readers next week. In “The Biography of a Pair of 
Whiskers,’ we recognise “The Man in the Claret-coloured Coat,” 
who recently recorded his sufferings in these pages. It is in the i 
extravaganza vein, and possesses humour and shrewdness. The > 
original papers conclude with a “ Letter from Laurie Todd,” which 
will awaken a thousand pleasant recollections in the bosoms of the | 








aged Dutch inhabitants of New-York and Albany. The literary 
notices evince candour and judgment, and are fortified with sufficient 
extracts to justify encomiums or animadversions. The typographical | 
execution of the Knickerbocker, will compare with that of any peri- | 
odical in America. We are glad to learn that its support is commen- 
surate with its deserts; for it would reflect no honour upon the coun- l 


try, if it were suffered to decline for lack of sufficient subscribers. | 
———_ | 





RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Joseph F. Atwill has just published “The Dying Minstrel,” a | 
ballad; the poetry by Selma; the melody by Dr. H. Gretton. “The | 
Sailor's Farewell to Home,” a ballad; composed and arranged with 
an accompaniment for the pianoforte or harp, by Miss E. L. Deacon. 
‘* Marche de Cabriele de Vergi,” par carata, arrangeé par A. Diabelli. 
Hewitt & Co. have published the “ Crusader’s Bride,”’ a cavatina, 
as sung by Mrs. Wood; the poetry by J. O’Donoghue, Esq.; the 
music by G. A. Hodson. ‘ Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep,” 
a sacred song; the poetry by Cowper; the music composed by W. 
A. King. “ L’Esperance,” a favourite waltz. ‘The old oak tree,” 
a ballad; written by T. Haynes Bayly; composed by G. Herbert 
Rodwell. ‘“ May you be happy,” written by Charles Jefirys. 








mortality of his Delai Lama. The Persian will die in support of the 
doctrine, that if he hopes to live in another world, he must eat a 
certain bird, roasted, before he takes leave of this; and sneers at 
the stupidity of the Brahmin who dies in perfect assurance of hea- 
ven, if at his last moment, his limbs are bathed in the sacred stream 
of the Ganges. Chateaubriand relates that the chief or cacique of 
one of the tribes of Indians, who inhabited the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, used to go cut every morning and mark out the sun’s course 
for him in the sky ; and every body has read of that Tartar Khan, 
who makes proclamation every day when he has finished his din- 
ner of horse-flesh and sour-milk, that all the other potentates of the 
world may sit down to theirs. 


A true thought.—Somebody has said or written, that “to describe 
the bex.uues of nature, one must begin by seeing with the eyes open, 
and finish by seeing with the eyes shut ;” and the truth of this pre- 
cept is not greater than the difficulty of its performance. Whoso- 
ever hath eyes may see, beyond doubt, but to see correctly, is quite 
another affair. Let him open his eyes as wide as he will, the multi- 
tude and variety of the objects spread out before him are enough 
to bewilder the clearest sight and the strongest perceptive powers 
of mind. In fact, most people view things, real as wel! as fanciful, 
through a medium of their own theories, hopes, expectations, or pre- 
judices, and thus the harmony of nature is confused, and her beau- 
ties become obscured as if by a mist. To describe correctly and 
well, in the very spirit of the scene to be represented, this confusion, 
this mist are to be cleared away by the eye of memory ; or, in other 
words, the scene must be viewed again, with the eyes shut; and in 
this operation, with ninety-nine eyes out of a hundred, the matter 
is only made worse. We disarrange, remove, transform, disfigure, 
detract, heighten ; put a light here, a shade there, which were not in 
the original picture, and so on, till we have destroyed all proportion, 
and converted the harmonious scene into a medley; or, if not alto- 
gether so bad as that, made it up into something quite different from 
the reality. If any one doubts this, let him cross over to Weehawken 
bluff; study the scene he will there find spread out before him, and 
then come back and describe to us what he saw. 


TO THE EVITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








GrytLemen—It is now some months since you announced my 
history of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in this country 
as forthcoming, and in fact the printing had eommenced, as you 
know. A long illness has prevented the fulfillment of the promise 
then made to my subscribers and to the public. Though the work was 
necessarily suspended as to publication, it was gaining in interest 
from the communications of many literary mer and artists who 
have taken interest in it. It is now in the press, and I hope my ne- 
merous subscribers will receive my apolegy, as I know they will 
be gainers by the delay. This work, though essentially mine as 
the author, contains so much from the pens of the first artists and 
writers of the country, that it may almost be considered as a club-~ 
book ; and, if it fail in interest, it will not be from a lack of variety. 
I have not asked of my subseribers their money until the work is 
delivered ; and I fee} that I havea claim upon that kind of encourage~ 
ment which the names of my fellow-citizens will give, to cheer the 
labour of years, and guarantee the expense of publication. If I am 
wrong in the feeling, I shall suffer by the experiment I am making. 
Your sincere friend, WM. DUNLAP» 
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AN ADMIRED BALLAD—WRITTEN BY BISHOP HEBER TO HIS WIFE, WHILE ON A VISIT TO UPPER INDIA—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY SAMUEL NELSON. 
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I miss thee from my side. 
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VARIETIES, 

Arrican sports.—The following graphic sketch of a panther 
hunt, is from a new novel called “‘Makanna, or the land of the 
Savage,” the scene of whch is laid in the southern portion of Africa: 

“* Hold back! That how! betokens harm!’ 

“* Yes, by Jove, the dog will bleed to death! That hind-leg’s 
broken, and the throat torn to the shoulder-bone!’ 

***Stand back! The hottentots are cowering; ’tis no common 
beast! Each look to his prime—firm heart, and steady eye, the 
death-shot takes the skin.’ 

***4 panther! Yes, by Jove, big as a tiger! That spring has 
cleared the jungle! Look! he’s thrown himself betwixt the forked 
limbs of that old thunder-rifted oak, and like a wild cat, lies on his 
side at bay! Now—’ 

“*No, massa! me say no fire, massa! 
de fisty-cuff’ee wid de dogg’ee.’ 

“The voice of Gaspal sounded just in time for a reprieve, and 
three of the dogs ran gallantly in. The panther’s eyes glowed red | 
with a fiery intensity, but still he remained as motionless on his 
post of vantage as if an inanimate carcass. 

“The largest hound having warily measured his distance, now 
made a desperate snatch; but, with the dexterity of a juggler, the 
savage pard struck him at once right and left with his armed paws, 
and the unfortunate lurcher fell, blinded, bleeding and howling to 
the earth. The second, cowed at the fate of his comrade, ran, 
yelping off; but a fourth, coming to succour the third, both sprang 
forward open-mouthed. As if amazed, the panther half raised him- 
self for the encounter, and when the dogs closed, first striking his | 
claws with a sudden blow into the brain of the lowest, he caught the 
other in his jaws by the nape of the neck, and slung him over his 
head, spinning through the air. 

“**Now, by the prince of the duyvils, that dogbutcher would 
slaughter a pack! Stand back, Gaspal, I’ll have a shot! Back!’ 

“The elephant ‘roar’ of Drakenstein was brought to a level, his | 
finger on the trigger, when, with the most provoking nonchalance, | 
the wilful Gaspal perched himself on a fragment of rock immedi- | 
ately before the intended victim. 

«No, not de massa fire! me teach’ee de beast von ittle trick'ee 
de last he ebber vont to learn.’ 

“ As if awake to the hint, but with rather an equivocal expression 





No, no, let de beast play 








of gratitude, the lips of the panther retracted, until the glistening 
ivory of his fanged teeth was perfectly apparent: his back began to 
arch, as if he anticipated a leap, and his dilated tail grew restless as 
an angry serpent. 

“The hottentot felt that time was precious, and whirling his glit- 
tering pole-axe round his head with a most intimidating flourish, he 
| brought it down with the rapidity of a thunder-clap, as he supposed, 
on the skull of his adversary ! 

*** As he supposed! Gaspal had a keen eye, but the panther had 
a quicker, and thus, by a change of attitude, the agile animal gave 
the descending axe free way to bury its fury in the harmless wood. 

“Disconcerted by this unexpected failure, Gaspal forgot himself 
so far as to lean forward in attempting to withdraw his weapon. 
The panther caught the momentary vantage, and striking a tre- 
mendous backward blow at the head of the unfortunate hottentot, 
he tore off the better half of his left ear, and ripped up a considerable 
portion of his scalp. 

“ Cootje bit his lip with rage, and fired! Men do nothing well ina 
passion, and an excellent charge was villanously wasted. 

“The panther again crouched, as if preparing to bound on the 
wounded hottentot, who, howling with pain, still staggered forward, 
when the strange smile which has before been noted, played like a 
momentary gleam on the countenance of Laroon; his small rifle 
was brought as it were instinctively to his eye, and in an instant, 
shot through the brain, the panther lay gasping on the sand.” 

THE TIME TO WoO. 

Go, when the smile of gladness | Go, when the maid is hushing 
Is sporting on her } ip The swellings of her heart ; 
When love, despite of sadness, | Go, when the maid is blushing— 

The honey-dews will sip. | Go, when the tear-drops start. 
Go, when the sun declineth | Go, when the dove is cooing— 
To ocean’s liquid blue ; And yet I dare not say 
Go, when the cole moon shineth, | but after all your wooing, 
On Emily na you. | The answer may be—Nay. 


— 


Repartes.—A lady in Boston, sometime since, having cut an ad- 
vertisement out of a newspaper with an intention to send it to the 
printer for further information, pinned it upon her gown. A gen- 
tleman, to whom she was partial, observing that it began with “To 
let,” asked, “‘at what price, madam?’ She looked at the piece 
and perceiving his drift, replied, ‘‘ At the price of your hand, sir.” 
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Doctor 1 RADCLIFF AND THE WiT.—It is said of the celebrated Dr, 
Radcliff, that he was not in the habit of paying his bills without 
much following and importunity, nor then if any chance appeared 
of wearing out the patience of his creditors. A paver, after long and 
fruitless attempts, caught him just getting out of his chariot at his 
own door at Bloomsbury-square, and set upon him. “Why, you 
rascal,” said the doctor, ‘‘do you intend to be paid for such a piece 
of work? Why, you have spoiled my pavement and then covered 
it with earth to hide your bad work.” “Doctor,” said the paver, 
“mine is not the only piece of bad work that the earth hides.” 
“ You dog you,” replied the doctor, “are youa wit? Well, you must 
be poor—come in.” The man was paid. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF My LIFE.—In a friend’s album, Mr. Smith, 
keeper of the prints in the British museum, wrote a playful account 
of himself, in which is the following paragraph:—“I can boast of 
seven events, some of which great men might be proud of—I re- 
ceived a kiss when a boy from the beautiful Mrs. Robinson; was 
patted on the head by Dr. Johnson; have held Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
spectacles ; partook of a pot of porter with an elephant; saved Lady 
Hamilton from falling when the melancholy news reached her of 
Lord Nelson’s death; three times conversed with King George the 
third, and was once shut up in a room with Mr. Kean’s lion. 

Inx spots.—It is perhaps not generally known, that a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, crumpled together to make it firm, and just wetted, will 
take ink out of mahogany. Rub the spot hard with the wetted paper, 
when it instantly disappears, and the white mark from the operation 
may be immediately removed by rubbing the table with a cloth. 

Novet appoinrment.—The ladies are said to have been thrown 
into the greatest consternation at the recent appointment of a 
number of lawyers in all parts of England, to “register the deeds 
of married women.” 
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